











WHITE Hovuset, Great CHART, KENT, 


THE MAKING HABITABLE OF OLD DWELLINGS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By M. H. Batuure-Scorr. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th January, 1919. 
wy Y “making habitable ” I waderstand that we are to mean something more than the fulfilment 
of material needs and are to suppose some intelligent appreciation of the qualities of the building 
art on the part of the occupants. And what do we mean exactly by old dwellings ? May 
[ not take it that we use the term in a sense distinctly Pickwickian ?—the special meaning which 


architects convey when they talk about “ old work” in which the mere passage of time is in itself 


quite a negligible quantity. In old work we chiefly, | think, consider a certain wsthetic rightness and 


beauty expressed in practical ways which as a method of (xpression in building was gradually done to 
death in the early part of the nineteenth century, and which we have been struggling to recapture 
Indeed, whatever isolated architects may have achieved 


again ever since with, so far, small success. 
in odd corners, it must be confessed that the gradual trend of house building has gone from bad to worse 
up to the present time. We used to think that there could not be much worse building than the mid- 
Victorian houses until the artistic villa arose in our midst and showed us our mistake. And now to 
such a state have we come that any man who has any “ house sense,” if I may coin the term may 
consider himself fortunate if he can find for himself a dwelling which is not absolutely revolting to all 
his instincts. It is perhaps fortunate in these circumstances that so many people have not developed 
the “house sense,”” and so are quite pleased with their highly artistic residences. But the curiou= 
result of this disappearance of the building art at the approach of our modern civilisation is that in 
dealing with old buildings in these days we find ourselves in a position which has probably never 
occurred in the world before. In former times it was quite a simple affair. The builders of the day 
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made their alterations and additions in the manner of the day with ruthless disregard of the older 
work. The latest and most up-to-date ideas seemed to have been always considered the best; and 
the old builders destroyed and obscured old features because they knew, or thought they knew, that 
they could do better. And so we often find old houses which are pocket editions of the histories of the 
past. The modern wing Is usually a blot, the Victorian addition is depressing, the Georgian and Queen 
Anne work impresses us with its scholarly diction and good grammar, but it is not till we get back to the 
work of the earlier builders that our hearts are touched and thrilled by the strange charm of the building 
art as then practised. This being so. we cannot, like thesbuilders of the past, make our modern con- 
tribution to the o'd house without fear and tembling. The best we can do is to sit at the feet of the 
old builders and try to build as they did. To attempt to account for this humiliating state of affairs 
would lead me too far away from the subject in hand. | can only say that, in my view, building as 
an art differs from other arts mainly in this— that it is the expression not of an individual but of the 
community as a whole. and so the badness of normal modern building seems to indicate something 
radically wrong in the modern social system which secretes it. Building, indeed, like the fever chart 
of a patient, automatically and remorselessly records the condition of the social state, and we can only 
really obtain any good building again as a normal national expression when the conditions of the social 
state are changed and the state of our national health improved. In the meantime we architects must 
do the best we can in the world as we find it. Perhaps the best we can do in dealing with an old building 
is absolutely to efface ourselves and to let no modern note disturb the harmony of the old work. But 
hefore proceeding further with the consideration of this philosophical aspect of the question it will 
perhaps be more useful to deal with certain practical matters which arise in making old dwellings 
habitable. 

If I do not enlarge in detail on practical questions it is because.in addressing architects I feel [ean 
say little that is not commonly known to us all and covered by our routine methods. I suppose the 
one outstanding practical defect in old buildings from the modern point of view is the absence of a 
damp-proof course, or, indeed, of any attempt to cut off the building from the ground on which it 
was built. I have heard it argued that there is a certain virtue in the contact with Mother Earth, 
magnetic currents on which the healing powers of mud baths depend, etc.—I dare say some of our 
soldiers returning from France might have something to say about that—and in our modern practice 
we not only ask for damp-proof courses in our walls but for a continuous bed of concrete under the 
whole floor area of a house. The first thing, then, that we have to consider in making an old house 
habitable is the prevention of damp rising from the ground through walls and floors. It is, of course, 
possible, though somewhat expensive, to insert a damp-proof course in an old wall. But I think if 
all soil is removed from the sides of the walls and air drains introduced, so that only the actual sole 
of the footing is in contaet with ground, and if the site itself is likewise well drained, the absence of 
the damp-proof course will be scarcely felt. If, in addition to this, the ground flooring is taken up and 
a bed of concrete laid under it the question of damp rising from the ground will be effectually disposed 
of. If we next consider the question of damp penetrating walls it may, I think, be taken as a general 
axiom that it is generally best to stop this outside the building. One is often disposed to allow the 
damp to penetrate a wall and stop it from showing indoors by plastering on battens, but it always 
seems more satisfactory to keep it outside altogether. Thus, in the case of old half-timber work, 
which was only 4 inches thick, in #n old Kentish house in an exposed position, I used the old method 
of hanging the exterior face of it with tiles—not in the usual mechanical modern way but with such 
irregularities as naturally occur when the workman does not deliberately spoil his work by taking 
endless pains to make it appear as if it were done by a machine. ‘Then it became possible to let the 
half-timber work show inside the rooms, and when in doubt T always feel inclined to take care of the 
inside of a house, and to some extent to allow the exterior to take care of itself. For I think we are 


too often apt to fall into the error of thinking of the exterior of a house as a thing by itself to be com- 
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posed and arranged on esthetic principles, whereas I believe perhaps the most vital quality the exterior 
of a building possesses is a kind of unconscious sincerity as the resultant of a conception which has 
mainly been concerned with the interior. And thus the pleasure we derive from looking at the exterior 
is something more than a shallow appreciation of superficial things, but consists rather in the hints 
it conveys to us of inward beauties. 

In dealing with old stone walls which are damp | have a great belief in external colour wash 
mixed with Russian tallow. This gives a waterproof coat which still displays the characteristic 
texture of the stone with all its varied planes slightly softened so that you get a bit of sky reflected 
from one plane and a bit of grass from another. I have seen cottages on the West Coast entirely 
colour-washed—slate roof and all—some white, some pink, and others buff or deep orange, with 
excellent effect, both practically and artistically. If cement is used or rough-cast the characteristic 
texture of the stone walling is lost. In all such matters it seems to me the architect should try to find 
a way of reconciling use and beauty. In the work of the old builders we constantly find methods of 
workmanship which please us, partly because they are so sensible and practical and partly because 
they are beautiful. And this kind of practical beauty always seems to me the essential thing in 
building. It is no use telling me that if a thing is fitted for its purpose it is beautiful. If instead of 
colour-washing an old stone wall we had cemented it over to a nice level surface ruled over with lines 
to represent joints, it would answer the purpose well enough, but all the beauty and interest of the 
wall would be lost. One does not object to practical and scientific wavs of doing things. We are 
hound to be practical, but we must be something more unless building is to sink into what Carlyle 
called a mere beaverism. And so, when practical merits are claimed for ugly methods we must urge 
that the problem is only half solved, and that the worser half. Such work is not worthy of human 
heings, but only of beavers. Like Oliver Twist, we ask for more. 

In the case of brickwork which is absorbent, linseed oil applied externally when the wall is dry will 
fill up the pores, and in most cases this is preferable to silicate compositions, which p ovide only a 
perishable outer skin. Having made our floors dry and our walls dry, I need not trouble you with any 
further “ wrinkles” as to the roof, any defects in which will yield to the routine methods of the text- 
hooks, 

The next practical matter which claims our attention is that of sanitation. Many old houses, 
especially those which have come down in the world, and have been cut up into tenements, require 
considerable cleansing. In such cases floors should be taken up and all the hidden spaces of the house 
completely cleansed and disinfected. It is in applying this process that treasure-trove may be hoped 
for. In a recent case, besides several coins, the whole space between the joists was found full of 
walnut shells, whether used as deafening or carried there by rats I cannot say, and in the midst of 
these was discovered the record of a grim tragedy—the skeleton of a rat about a vard in front of the 
skeleton of a cat, which had apparently in the ardour of the chase cut off the retreat of the rat only 
hy wedging itself immovably between the joists. 

Then there is the question of smoky chimneys, and their cure, and the desire to preserve the old 
open fire-places without discomfort. These can only be dealt with usually by a process of trial and 
error. In one old ingle I recently saw an old tin bucket with the bottom knocked out hung up in the 
chimney. The owner assured me that when he removed this the fire smoked. In an old house in Kent 
recently restored there was a great ingle fireplace with open chimney which never smoked. I| believe 
this was largely due to the fact that the whole of the back of the ingle sloped gradually backwards, 
so that as the air which fed the fire struck the back of the recess it was at once deflected upwards. 
Nowadays we like to slope the back of our fireplaces forwards to preserve the heat, with the result 
that we preserve the smoke as well. 

In the artificial heating of old houses with such open fireplaces a warm air system will often 
be found preferable to the use of radiators. ‘This does not answer very well if there is a very extensive 
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ground plan, but otherwise if you bring in the cold air supply in the basement and moderately heat it 
by passing over the furnace there, and then take it in channels to gratings in the floor, it forms a supply 
of air to the fireplaces which helps the draught up the chimney and incidentally relieves the strain 
caused by the pull of the fire on the house generally, and so tends to eliminate cold draughts. As 
gratings are only required in the floor one is relieved of the problem of disguising the radiators. 

In dealing with a house which comprises a succession of different periods I daresay we shall not be 
over anxious to preserve the Victorian work. But often we may find Georgian work covering up 
earlier Tudor features, and in such a case I think the treatment will largely depend on the relative 
interest of the particular work, for no definite rule or principle can be formulated. At any rate, we 
shall be right in preserving the later work in preference to any conjectural reproduction of the earlier 
features. | can recall more than one example of good old seventeenth-century fronts replaced by 
what the old ‘Tudor fronts were swpposed to have been like, with the result that the whole effect is 


that of a Wardour Street fake. This word “fake” has an unpleasant sound, but in spite of that | 
want to attempt a defence of what I call judicious and intelligent faking in dealing with buildings. 

Let me take first the case of a piece of old oak furniture. What do we admire about it? ] 
don’t suppose we care much whether it was made yesterday or five hundred years ago. Apart from 
the design we appreciate mainly the quality of the workmanship, which has succeeded in expressing 
the character of the oak and also the quality of the torfe which has arrived as the result of many years 
of wear. ‘There is one rule in art which ! always swear by. It is Browning’s saving, “ You may do 
anything you like.” And so, I think, if you like that tone of the oak and that character of the work- 
manship you are entitled to try and obtain it in new work. 

‘To take another example. I dare say you may remember a drink some of us used to enjoy before 
the war. I refer to Scotch whisky. In order to make it palatable it must be kept for five or ten 
years. If we suppose an invention which would give the requisite change in the whisky without 
this passage of time, | imagine we should not hesitate to use it. We should not be accused in doing so 
of faking the antique. And I think the artificial production of the beauties of old work are equally 
justified. 

The methods used by the modern faker are very much the same as those used by many painters 
of pictures. Both are aiming at quality of tone, and both will on occasion put on a wash of colour, 
rub it out again, and then repeat the process to obtain the desired quality. Needless to say there is 
a bad kind of faking which fails to achieve its aims, but when faking is well and intelligently done 
[ think it justifies itself. I never can understand why in adding, say. to a Tudor house we should 
merely copy the features of the old work in modern cast-iron, machine-made workmanship. We 
ought surely to go to the heart of the matter while we are about it, and this is much more a matter 
of character in workmanship than anything else—real home-made work, without a hint of the 
machine about it. 

I remember once adding a new room to an old house, which it was generally believed by the 
local residents we were going to spoil. One of these on being received in the new room looked around 


and exclaimed, “* Well, at any rate, you haven't spoilt this dear old room.” It was actually all brand- 
new, but there was really no intention to deceive. The aim was to achieve certain qualities of tone 
and workmanship belonging to old work, and, after all, when it was done does not seem to matter 
very much. | do not think it ever does really matter. It seems to me that in the consideration of 
old work in these days we are apt LO take extreme courses. Kither we destroy solne interesting 


building or else we reverently preserve if as something too sacred for the human uses for which it was 


created, [like to see an old house ingeniously adapted to modern uses. I should like to see Haddon 
Hall as a going concern instead of an interesting derelict. It would require careful handling, but I 
think it could be done. Cowdray Castle, too, might well be built up again. 

The subject with which I have to deal includes the making habitable of old dwellings in town as 
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well as country. I must confess I am more interested in country building than in town building. 
In one sense it does not seem to matter much what you build in a modern town. There is nothing 
to spoil in a modern town.. When a new frontage is put up, say in Oxford Street, we do not say 
“ Oxford Street is quite spoiled.” And if this is true of London what can be said of Manchester or 
Birmingham, and all the other ugly modern towns we have created ? These places are too dreadful 
to disfigure or to beautify. But in the country it is different. There are old villages still, and beautiful 
country places still, that we ought not to spoil with officially approved cottages chopped up in blocks 
of four, like bars of soap. And yet, even in the town, there are still left little back streets of old 
Georgian houses which ought to be guarded and preserved against the modern town planner with his 
grandiose schemes. 

I do not know if I shall get any sympathy here for my dislike for the ideals of this latest portent 
of the times—the modern town planner. With true Prussian frightfulness he loves to hack his way 
through the little streets and make a colossal and interminable avenue of immense width, lined by build- 
ings adapted for the use of supermen. The pedestrian in such an avenue will find the mere crossing of 
the road a gigantic undertaking, and his progress will be punctuated by trees recurring with the regular 
persistence of a nightmare. As for me, I like to see towns constructed in the scale of a man of the 
usual size, with streets of reasonable width. And if I want to look at St. Paul’s I would rather come 
on it suddenly on turning a commer than have it at the end of a great vista. Vistas are well enough, 
but they should be short ones, I think. It is much to be feared that our desire to commemorate onr 
victory over the Prussian may lead us to express in building those very qualities we set ourselves to 
overcome in him. 





I suppose we all have our ideals of what a town should be. I myself do not want great avenues and 
ponderous and monumental buildings, but streets gay and bright and clean, with painted signs done 
by the best artists we have, and from this busy cheerful scene I should like to turn into a hinterland 
of quiet, dignified, restful squares, as at Gray’s Inn, for example; the whole thing of a reasonable 
scale and without any colossal architecture. 

In the present congested state of London, which seems likely to continue, it seems a pity that 
some use cannot be made of many of those large Victorian houses in such streets as Gloucester Road. 
If these were transformed into flats they would give a great deal of much needed accommodation. 
In such cas*s much may be done to camouflage the character of the structure by various devices 
not only in structural alterations, but in amusing colour schemes and interesting furniture. 

In the treatment of Georgian houses in towns in these labour-saving days, we must either put in 
lifts and other modern conveniences or else substitute for the vertical disposition of the rooms a 
horizontal one—or, in other words, turn houses into flats. There still remain streets in London of 
fine houses of the Georgian period, which have now degenerated into slums, which might well be 
restored to their old dignity. Some of these in Westminster have already achieved a destiny far 
beyond their dreams, and so in some little back street that romantic quality which consists in the 
conjunction of violently opposed incongruities may occasionally be noticed. From a little house 
from which one might naturally expect to see some ancient charlady emerge on a mission to the 
‘* jug-and-bottle ” entrance of the public-house next door one may now occasionally observe an 
unexpected apparition from the world of fashion. 

Just as the modern world has so far failed utterly to supply us with little but vulgar furniture 
so that we are glad to obtain the household belongings which the humblest cottager once enjoyed, 
so, too, we gladly accept the old cottages in town and country in preference to anything that the 
modern world has to offer us. 

If the building art were still practised as it used to be there ought to be nothing tragic in the 
destruction of old buildings in town or country. The real tragedy consists not so much in the destruc- 
tion of the old as in the lamentable fact that we have lost the art of replacing it with something neare: 

H 
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to the heart’s desire. Building in these days is practically a forgotten art, and is practised normally 
only as a brutal mechanical trade. The real qualities of buildings by which they acquire definite 
personalities consist mainly, I think, in an instructive sense of proportion combined with a charac- 
teristic technique in the handling of materials. Nowadays we substitute for this old work with all 
its subtle variations of line and surface nothing but a cast-iron monotony of deadly mechanical regu- 


larity. This ideal of mechanical regularity invades our conceptions with the insidiousness of a drug. 
[ think we architects should draw as much as possible in free-hand, and even with charcoal on brown 


paper, to escape from the tyranny ot the lee-square, and in order to realise the characteristic qualities 
of lines and surfaces. The more mechanical methods may be endurable in the larger buildings, but 
variety and character of outline and surface are the very breath of life to the cottage. I suppose there 
are few of us who do not look forward with some dread to the forthcoming influx of workmen’s dwellings. 
ew of these will be built by artists, and unless they are built by artists they will be a disfigurement to 
the country. Scientific and material ideals ar» well enovgh as far as they go, but building is and 
always must be essentially an art and must be practised with all the affectionate care which the artist 
cives to his work. Here is a description by Tennyson of some old cottages, if you will allow me, for 
this oceasion only : like Silas W ego, to crop into poetry 

Here was one that, summer blanch’d, 

Was parcel bearded with the traveller’s joy, 

In autumn parcel ivy clad ; and here 

The warm blue breathings of a hidden hearth 

Broke from a bower of vine and honeysuckle ; 

One look’d all rose tree, and another wore 

\ close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars ; 

This had a rosy sea of gilly flowers 

About it; this a milky way on earth 

Like visions in the northern dreamer’s heavens, 

\ lily-avenue climbing to the doors ; 

One almost to the martin-haunted eaves, 

\ summer buried deep in hollyhocks ; 

Each, its own charm. 

All that we should now sweep away at the smallest excuse in favour of a cottage with a sanitary 
dust-bin at the back doors. Not that I would underestimate the importance of sanitation, only, 
[ think, just now and then, we ought to lift our noses out of the drains and look up to the heavens. 
And in these days especially we ought to be careful not to condemn cottages which might easily be made 
habitable. And more than that, every old cottage and every old house ought to be treasured as 
object lessons in the building art. 

Of all the tasks which fall to the lot of the architect I can conceive of nothing more delightful 
and interesting than the restoration of an old house. In the building of a new house one is so often 
surrounded by circumstances which are uninspiring and depressing. There is the featureless building 


plot, with perhaps some adjoining artistic villas. And since the aim of the artist in building should 
surely be to bu‘ld in some sort of harmonious relationship with surroundings, it is hard to say what 
is to be done in such a case. But with the old house all these dilticulties disappear. We have only 
to follow in the footsteps of the old builders and it seems almost impossible to go wrong because, lest 
we forget, the old house is always there to guide us. It is an object lesson for the workmen, showing 
exactly how the work should be done. We can point to a bit of old Tudor brickwork and teli our 
bricklayer to do work just like that. And then when we begin to investigate we become seekers for 
hidden treasure. Buried under modern plaster and wallpaper we may find panelling, we may even 
find tapestry. At least we are sure to find some old coins which have dropped between the boards 
of the old oak floors. And as we go on with the work we fall more and more wnder the spell of the old 


building and approach nearer to the heart of its mystery, and so with our minds steeped in its silent 


influences we begin to realise what building really is, and what it has meant, and may still mean, in 
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It is something so much more than a mere practical 


the adornment of the world in which we live. 
great spiritual forces to 


expediency. Rightly handled, it becomes a medium for the expression of 


mould and guide our lives. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


Mr. ArtHuR Kren, Member of Council, in the Chair. 


Mr. HERBERT W. WILLS [F.]: I have 
great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Baillie-Scott for his excellent paper. We are 
often told that it is a good thing to set our eyes on 
what is unattainable, because, if even we cannot 
reach so high, we may arrive at what is a great 
improvement. I feel very much in that position 
concerning Mr. Baillie-Scott. He is not a member of 
this Institute, though the Institute would very much 
like to have him on its roll. In that sense, our wish 
seems to be unattainable. Still, I think we are 
fortunate in the fact that he has this evening 
entered our doors for the first time in his life 
a paper to us. I am sure no one who has seen Mr, 
Baillie-Scott’s work and who has met him can fail to 
appreciate the fact that he has made a great con- 
tribution to the practice of building: I will not call 
it the practice of architecture because architecture is 
a term which Mr. Baillie-Scott emphatically dislikes, 
and, in a certain way, I can understand his feeling. 
Our lecturer referred—and altogether com- 
plimentary terms—to the town-planning 
wave which is passing over the country. I must say 
I feel in great sympathy with what he said on that 


very 


to read 


not 1n 


present 
I 


head. Iam afraid we may get rather too much town 
planning than too little, and I hope that in the course 
of the next few years some of the grandiose schemes 
which have been put before us will | met a 


natural and painless death. 
Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: It is a great 


pleasure to me to have the opportunity of. rising to 


support this vote of thanks. We thank Mr. Baillie 
Scott for coming, but we also thank him for some- 
thing more. Either his own personality, or the title 


he has given to his paper, accounts fo1 


presence 


among us of more ladies than I have seen here for a 
very long time, and, as a very respectful rshippel 
I may say we give them a very cordial welcome. | 
think this is a topic on which ladies can help archi- 
tects very much indeed, and the mor nterest taken 
by ladies—and their influen is now reasinoly 
important- the better it will be, ‘t only for archi- 
tects, but for the community at laz Mr. Baillie- 
Seott, dealing with the matter should 
expect, aS an irtist, has touched arlous 
economic aspects. I do not know juestion 
of street alignment and wide streets comes directly 
within the limits of his title, he has 
dealt with is essentially an econo . and J 
venture to urge that it is als: nation: ne If. as 
all of us hope, the tremendot he pas 
four vears are to have a marked fluence on the 
history and the welfare of the communit hen that 
community must be better housed than is the case at 
present - and if any politici ! ! the erson can 
dream of rehousing the whole con 7 whe 


at present are ill-housed, they have set themselves a 
problem which is as near impossible as any they 
could approach. But we all know there are a vast 
number of buildings which could be improved 
Obviously, Mr. Baillie-Scott’s heart is in the country. 
Our hearts must have ached again and again when 
sketching or studying buildings from the outside, 
when we have tried to picture the inside. Sometimes 
we manage to get in and see the conditions of the 
homes as they are. Mr. Baillie-Scott has suggested 
that we should look heavenward. It is a fact that 
we have been looking earthwards, and that is the 
trouble in many homes. How many cottages have 
their windows almost on the floor in order to clear 
the eaves. The idea of looking heavenward has 
been absolutely prohibited. The lecturer has referred 
to many points, such as dryness, warmth, and so on, 
but to get light into a building is as essential as any 
other feature, and, while we teach children what is 
essential and of benefit for plants and animals, we 
should tell them what is important for the human, 


too. That is a point to which most careful study 
should be given. How often in the country do 


we find that the prospect of a good view and plenty 
of light has been ignored: perhaps a blank wall 
abuts on to beautiful scenery, scenery which is 
elevating to mind and spirit. In town again, on 
looking round streets and squares, what an enormous 
number of rooms are uninhabited. One hopes 
that both in town and country there will be a desire 
to make better use of the things that we possess. 
The housing-accommodation of London could be 
enormously extended if it were possible to improve 
what already exists. | am sure every architect in 
London, and perhaps throughout all the country, 
knows that there has been one heavy incubus: so 
many houses and other properties are not freehold, 
they are bound by leases which prohibit alteration, 
leases limited by a term of years, and the occupier 
or lessee feels himself powerless under those con- 
ditions and unable to make obviously needed im- 
rovements. Weare not unmindful that the Window- 
tax was repealed only in 1851, and much still remains 
to make amends for an enactment, which niay have 
been well-intentioned in the seventeenth century, but 
must have been injurious beyond estimation in after 
The Council of the Institute is tackling one 
big problem, one which needs the help of the Legisla 


vears. 


ture, and that is with regard to light. If by per- 
suasion—for I believe in persuasion rather than 
atte mpted coercion ve could SO educate those res- 
ponsibl a particularly members of the legal profession, 


as to the need for removing this incubus and others 
which have hung round the necks of the community, 
they would not only get the blessing of men, but, 


[ believe, they would also obtain the blessing of God. 
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The CHAIRMAN : I confess to a certain amount of 
disappointment in the paper itself, which, however, 
I have enjoyed immensely as far as it went. I hoped 
it would have gone further, that the author would 
have had a lantern and shown us what has been done, 
by himself and others, in dealing with this very 
difficult problem. But he has not thought it right 
to do that: perhaps his natural modesty has some- 
thing to do with it. The individual problems are all 
difficult. These old houses as a rule are not only 
damp, but they have very low rooms. I have known 
rooms in them in which a tall man could not stand 
upright, and these were the ordinary living rooms. 
[ recently measured, in Sussex, a room which was only 
5 feet 9} inches high, and how a tall man could have 


lived in it I do not know. That house was built 
some 300 years ago, and is still inhabited. I have 
also been in a room in which I could not stand 


upright, and I am not 5 feet 94 inches in height. 1 
have had to sink the floor of a room before my client 
could stand comfortably in it. he being a man of 
(i feet 2 inches. . To lower the floor means going even 
nearer the ground than is the present practice, and 
already the floor is too near to it for comfort and 
dryness. The question of light Mr. Hooper has 
dealt with. It often happens that in order to insert 
a window under the eaves it is placed so near the 
floor that ventilation is not possible. The incon- 
venient arrangement of many of these old houses is 
so great that they are almost beyond the possibility 
of treatment. Doors lead through the living room 
to one or more bedrooms, and the bedrooms can only 
be approached one from the other. What can one do 
with them ? You are asked to make the place pre- 
sentable and habitable according to modern notions, 
but in some this is well-nigh impossible unless you 
undertake drastic alteration and destruction of the 
old work. An instance in which an old mansion was 
very successfully dealt with was that of ‘* Monta- 
cute,’ in Somerset. The original house consisted of a 
long central hall, with a gallery above and two wings, 
and it was never possible to get to the front or back 
door except by passing through this great central 
hall, which was the dining hall, and the incon- 
venience of such a plan in modern days was very 
ereat. Somewhat over 100 vears avo another manor 
house in the neighbourhood was destroved, and the 
building materials of which it consisted were put up 
for sale. The owner of ** Montacute ’’ went over to 
the sale and bought, bodily, the front of this old 
house, brought it stone by stone to “ Montacute,”’ 
and rebuilt it between the projecting wings of the 
house and the porch, which formed a big central pro- 
jection. In this way, in front of the main wall of 
the house, both on the ground and first floors, a 
front of old material, very fine architectural stone 


work, 


built to form a corridor, giving direct 
the other parts of the house. Another 
difficult question—and to that Mr. Hooper referred 
that of A particularly flagrant 
example of a house designed with a wrong aspect is 
Astonbury Hall, in Hertfordshire, a very important 
manor house. Although there is a particularly fine 
view to the south of the house, only pantry and 
staircase windows open on to it, all the important 
room windows looking north over bare fields. What 
could one do in such a case as that 2? I think there 
Sometimes one might make 


Was 
access to 


ilso—is aspect. 


are few possibilities. 
these old places into convenient residences fit for 
modern requirements if one had the courage to face 
the il-favour in which one would find oneself after 
lf this 
were a set discussion there are a number of points 
on which I would join issue with Mr. Baillie-Scott. 
architectural work which 
he wants the 


seriously interfering with fine old structures. 


He suggests an ideal for 
appears to me to be impracticable : 
bricklayer to be shown the old work and made to 
copy it, and he wants the carpenter to do the sam« 
thing. But that is not feasible; you cannot build 
300,000 cottages in that way, and you have to find 
some method to take its place. It used to be the art 
of the builder, now it has to be the art of the archi 
tect, and I am afraid we have to face the new con- 
ditions. You cannot have what you used to have 
The ways of the past have gone with that past, and 
though I value the work which was done in the past. 
and I wish we could have it again, and I am with hin 
in his anxiety to preserve every stick and stone 
old cottages as much as possible, we must accept 
I do not think even our lecture? 
would But he 
wishes to reproduce the old spirit, and that, I an 


the new conditions. 
say he wishes to reproduce them. 


afraid, has gone beyond recovery. 

Mr. BAILLIE-SCOTT, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said: The most interesting things to me 
in connection with the discussions which follow a 
paper are the criticisms, because they are always 
valuable. It is rather late to deal with th 
various points which have been raised by speakers 
The point you mentioned, Sir, as to the height of 
roonis, you yourself satisfactorily answered, showing 


now 


that one can lower the floor 6 inches or so and thus 
With windows, 
one can often raise those by making a window 


get over the difficulty. in the same 
way, 


e eaves into a dormer, and so 


which comes under tl 

on. I think most of the points mentioned could be 
made to vield to treatment. but I confess that in the 
instance of the house with a northern aspect, to alte1 
that is rather beyond one’s power. The only thing 
one can suggest is to use such a dwelling for a summer 
residence only, for on a hot summer’s day the nortl 
wind might be very cooling. 
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NOTES ON PLANNING. 


By Professor W. M. Frixnpvers PEtRIPF, 
. F.R.S. [Hon. A 


On looking over various examples 0 


planning, it does not seem that new principles are 
introduced, but a genial fancy plays around the 
customarv elements. Yet there are some further 
considerations which might benefit those who will have 
to live in the new dwellings. Let us begin with the 


suburbs, and then pass to the city. 

The first object must be health, and a main factor 
in that is plenty of light. In this « limate we should 
conserve all the light we Can, and distribute 


The imperative need 


over aroomas may be. The im] 


It as mut h 
is a lOW 


to let ight far bat k 


horizon opposite all windows, se as to let lig 
The cloomy effect i 


Lor don street houses 


in rooms. 
is due to the opposite houses cu 
except close to the windows 
should never be planted befor 
shrubs at most. In planning a 


tt et light, 


no off all dire 


Trees 


l 
In the suburbs 
how 


Vinadows nivy 


te for 


esta i purding, 


l 


the first thing is to plot in all the surrounding houses 
and trees that cut the light; and then | mit the 
houses near the boundary with clear light fore and 
behind. After that the houses closer in can be put so 
as not to cut the lights of the others. Finally the map 


will be a crossing of light avenues in all directions, 
with the houses where no two avenues intersect. The 
trees can then be planned in on all th ungular 
spaces not touched by the light avenues This 
method for the sake of health will naturally result in 
the houses standing at all sorts of angles, with no two 
parallel. Such irregularity is an advantage as pr 


rreater te } I 


venting echoes, and will give a greater feeling 
and privacy. 


The coming of the long motor-car has ered the 
elements of narrow roads. To get turned at rnght 
angles into a house drive, a car will back across the 
road, and need to stop the wav while wrigg 7 in 
The remedy is to make all bv-roads slight] avy. and 
turn the drives off at contraflexures, | t ranching 
of a vine pattern. So long as the waviness did not 
exceed the width of the road, but left h of clea 
vision from end to end, there would be no danger in 
driving. The wave would entail a lower } than on 
sreat high roads, which would be an ad tage to the 
neighbourhood. On roads nearer a city, where houses 

, 


must be ( lose together, there seems ho l 
ugly habit of placing them all parall 

The disadvantages of the usual face-to-face plan 
retained in garden cities—are: (1 
directly into each other: 
sound make the road noisy ; (3) the opposi 
make a high horizon, and cut I 


\Il of these objecti 


(2) repeated 


floors, and backs of rooms. 


be more or less avoided by setting the houses askew to 
the road, so that each heuse has a lower horizon, and 
looks at the blank sides of the opposite | also 
no echoes are continued by repeated refle ns. Kach 
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house would thus have a triangular garden in front, 
and a triangle at the back, quite private and not over- 
looked by neighbours. In one instance the skew plan 
was long ago adopted, and with much success, at Lee 
Park. Blackheath. 

Now to pass to the city, where for reasons of space 
the houses must be parallel to the street. Here we 
already see various tentatives breaking the uniformity 
of high parallel facing walls. If there have originally 
been gardens in front, then ground-floor shops are run 
out. Glazed rooms fill the courts at the back. On 
the top smaller structures are often added. Mansard 
roofs are used so as to give a little more light opposite 
by retiring the sky-line. Why not meet all those 
tentatives by a regular system of giving each floor its 
? We need to get all the hight, 
and not to waste it on opaque roofs. We should thus 
arrive at a system of having a main structure set back 
20 feet from the street, four floors high; in front a 
two-storey light structure projecting 10 feet, and a 
single storey 10 feet before that, reaching the street. 
On the top of the main structure would be another 
light structure receding 10 feet from the main face. 
Thus the sky-line would be 30 feet retired from the 
street ; and the ground, first, third and fourth floors 
would all have 10 feet space of clear sky-lights. With 
a narrow street of 50 feet between frontages, the skv- 
line would be 80 feet distant at the ground front, and 
the lower floors would have abundant sky-light also. 
The same stepping-up of the floors would be made at 
There need not be a square foot of sky 

For health, economy of lighting, and 
would enormous. A 


own share of sky space 


the back. 
aspect lost. 
cheerful effect, the gain be 
further possibility might come in. If public moving 
stairs to the second floor were put at each main cross- 
ing, and light iron bridges placed across the streets, a 
complete new business frontage might be made for 
foot passengers, who would walk all over the city on 
the second floor shopping without descending. 

(bove all let us avoid the unhealthy error of Paris 
planning, where streets far too wide for use in front 
are got at the cost of having gloomy, foul, unwhole- 
some wells, only a few feet wide, to light the backs of 
the houses. Let us remember that every city has 
three choices before it: two of these may be partly 
reconciled, but all three cannot be possible together. 
You may have (1) acres of empty aspha!t in front, the 
choice of Paris; or (2) plenty of green squares and 
gardens with narrow streets between, the choice of 
London ; or (3) equal space and light back and front, 
which has been also largely attained in London. If 
we want to imitate the Paris spaciousness of asphalt, 
we must sacrifice squares and light backs, which are 
far more important for health. Both London and 
Paris are already impossibly extensive for real use ; 

from part to part almost 
defeats the utility of being a single centre. To inflate 
the size further by trying to have too much empty 
space inside would be hopeless. 


the time required to go 








THE GREATER 


Lately we have been told that there is no way to deal 
with crossing streams of traffic, except by a tunnel, 
or by holding up the traffic in alternate directions, as 
we do in London. Why is not a circus used for its 
obvious purpose? If crossing streams fell into a 
circus, and were all compelled to go round a central 
block in one direction—clock-wise to fit our rule of the 
road—then each vehicle would drop out of the stream 
when it came to its intended street. Practically none 
would have to go round three-quarters, as.they would 
short-circuit by by-streets before reaching the circus. 
All that would be needful would be for the threads of 
traffic to plait past one another as they circulated in 
one direction, so that those leaving the circus would 
fall-out on the left of those who were going farther : 
this would be easy when all were passing in one way. 

There is nothing more beautiful than an exquisitely 
proportioned sea-shell, yet that is solely the product of 
meeting the vital and mechanical necessities of the 
animal. Let us take heart, therefore, and believe that 
in meeting the necessities of man as exactly as possible, 
we shall find that the result will satisfy the «esthetic 
sense of those who benefit by it, even if it clash with 
our traditional conceptions, derived from life under 
very different conditions in the past. 








THE GREATER RENAISSANCE. 
Mr. Burns Dick’s Presidential Address to the Northern 
Architectural Association. 

** Victory !” 

* War,” “ Victory!” How these words of awful import 
and of impassioned exaltation have alternately echoed, 
without cessation, adown the ages. No sooner do the 
vibrant tones of “* Victory” fade into silence than the 
murmuring thrill and throb of ceaseless strife swell out 
again with increasing volume, obliterating the memory of 
the momentary respite. 

Victory is ours! Our foot is on the neck of our foe ! 
And must we cast aside the weapons we have used to such 
good purpose ? Never! We pause for breath, these self- 
same weapons must be given a keener edge, and once more 
with renewed energy must we enter the fray. 

Four years ago I took the presidential chair, under the 
black pall of what has proved to be the most bloody 
onslaught that man has made on man; and on that occasion 
I breathed war at you, I dragged you through ages of it, 
I shouted ** Up, Guards, and at ’°em !” I appealed to the 
fit amongst us, in the most impassioned language I could 
command, to fling themselves into the battle for freedom. 
And well have they responded to the nation’s call. And 
now after these four long and awe-inspiring years, years 
that epitomize the suffering and tragedy and glory of man- 
kind, I come again, when the darkness has given way before 
the rising sun of peace, and with * Victory ” still echoing 
round, and cry * On to the fight !” 

Again, War; but this time the war of peace, and once 
more the victory must be ours. It cannot be won without 
a struggle, and the weapons are still those that have just 
conquered: Faith in the righteousness of our cause, 
enthusiasm, imagination, courage, patience, sacrifice, 
labour, a fiery zeal, an ever alert intelligence, inventive- 
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ness, receptiveness, idealism, unity of purpose, and a stern 
repression of those weaknesses of our nature that ever tend 
to mar our success. Truly a formidable array of qualities, 
but all needed in the national reconstruction, the necessity 
for which we are all so conscious of. And national recon- 
struction involves the reconstruction of every institution 
that goes to make up the national life and character. Our 
particular work, by its very nature, cannot beignored. It is 
called upon to express in visible form a large part of a 
people’s activities, and a talent with which we are entrusted 
must be put out to usury if we are to earn in approbation, 
** Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Though, individually, we may not be accused of inertia, 
we have been growing more and more self-centred, with a 
corresponding loss of appreciation of the advantage, to 
ourselves, to our art and to the common good, which com- 
munity of thought and action confer. A creeping paraly- 
sis has resulted, and the war has revealed, as nothing else 
could, how the value of the architect as a national asset in 
peace as well as in times of stress, has gone down in public 
estimation. We have clearly failed to impress the lay 
mind as to the essentially practical nature of our work. 
How far that is due to our failure to be practical is a matter 
requiring grave consideration. It may be that we are too 
apt to obscure our real knowledge and application of the 
practical needs of the time by an over-emphasis of that 
other most essential quality that differentiates us from 
mere builders. We must now aggressively demonstrate 
that side of our work that will appeal to the work-a-day 
mind—that the problems involved in fitting the structures 
of our time to the needs that arise, and in facilitating the 
smooth flow and development of industrial and social life, 
are just those that our training is designed to solve, but in 
addition, that iri the solving of these problems we can be 
trusted to give an expression that will satisfy and draw 
out and inspire the higher and spiritual side of our people’s 
dual nature. We must demonstrate our practical quali- 
ties. But do not let us rush off to the other extreme. I 
know that we are in the main very practical, and that you 
are likely to think that much of what I have said is mere 
rhetoric, idle and impractical. But I am convinced that 
this is the time of all times when we must give rein to our 
imagination as a preliminary to a greater and more far- 
reaching understanding of the demands of a practical 
world. Be as practical as you like, but without imagination, 
enthusiasm, and something of that divine afflatus that 
transcends so-called common-sense and reason, you'll never 
achieve the work that lives. Sir Christopher Wren was 
essentially practical, but with the astronomer’s training 
and outlook his imagination must have learned to roam 
beyond the confines of earth into the illimitable spaces of 
the spiritual universe, ere his great creations in stone took 
shape and immortalised him. 

But if we have failed to assert our place in the national 
structure to which it is by right of birth and lineage justly 
entitled, our failure has been more due to the age than to 
ourselves. The conditions of life are ever changing, and 
the force and direction of the varying movements cannot 
be divined with the prevision that would enable us to 
conform immediately to the necessities that arise. Yet 
from time to time in the march of man there comes a great 
awakening, a sudden illumination and agitation of his 
spiritual ego, a flash of inspiration, the revelation of his 
failures and a re-gripping of lost faith, and an enthusiasm 
for the attainment of old ideals that had become obscured 
and for new that were revealing themselves—a re-birth 
with the surging optimism of youth. 
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I believe we are now in the throes of one of those great inother question: ** Did the medieval guilds, who gave u 
cosmic disturbances—the periodical joining of issue of the those wonderful monuments of which we are so justly 
two fiercely antagonistic elemental principles of nature: proud, hesitate to sweep away the buildings of their prede- 
Right and Wrong ; giving, as with the thunder of physical —_ cessors when they stood in the way of the desires of a more 
disturbance in the atmosphere, the fla of lightning in enlightened age where their increasingly developed skill 
spiration—consuming but « larifving md genius could be exercised ?”’ Had they hesitated to 

It is this new illumination that I nt to nte ito do so the \ would have been unworthy descendants of the 
the affairs of our Association Even before t , we great school of craftsmen they claimed to perpetuate. Did 
were undoubtedly losing something of that responsiveness they keep on repeating outworn forms because their fore- 
and keenness so necessary to ou osition and OgTess ; fathers had stamped them as the most perfect expression 
and with these long years of strife. 0 f blood of the genius of their age ? It is the spirit, not the form, 
has been draining away on the wider plai f national that must be handed on. Then sweep the forms away ; 
preservation ; inother winter s ion has d 1 upol they once were good, but are of no more use to us than was 
the lowest stage of vitality v« Only t] hness . Norman vault to the daring genius who conceived the 
of the old blood has kept the spai f lit ilsating, and = fan vaulting of Henry VII.’s Chapel, or the roof of the 
only a few short months ago there wv rofdetachment Parthenon to the Byzantine Greek who gave us the wonder- 
as to the result, that boded ill lo- her ful covering of St. Sophia. One was the forerunner of the 
but it is not the end, it is the begim f w life. other. The same spirit worked in them both. Of each 
Never again will so great an opportunity pi t itself. it can be said, *“* Thev builded well.” Let the same be said 
Will any of you hesitate to oft yu f t tral fus. Aw with the dead things of the Past! We are 
fusion of the vital essence which ) ) vhict the living Past. Look tothe Future! We are the Future 
will give a new and greater lease of | [t ts with in the making. 
each one of you who read this to respond, [ doubt not The time is ripe. Let us build well, with an eye to the 
the answer. We must seize this opportunit VU requirements not only of our own time but to those of th 
hetween the end of the fight and tl oint f the new future No doubt our work will have to give way befor 
effort—this, the time of gi that w present the weh of progress, but how long it will last will depend 
itself again, when we may visualise the goal t on and ipon the breadth and depth of our vision. Do not mis 
gather up the energy necessary for the 1 i move understand me, I am not asking for an altruism that gives 
Soon we will have to take up the 7 t es that ill and asks for nothing. The unselfishness that leads us 
wwait us, but I shall confine 1 f te ght entirely t to neglect ourselves will not do much good. The N.A.A. 
appealing to you to bring the nev tio that are was not formed solely or mainly with the idea of instruct- 
stirring each of us, to a common st heir con ing, regenerating, or conferring a blessing on this or an\ 
hined volume will result in that high fait th sn ther generation. It was for the mutual benefit of its 
that must inevitably lead us to power and int members, from a love of our art, and with a desire to 

I am convinced that the curtain rising mor foster a greater interest in our work on the part of the 
brilliant act in the drama of the human race n any that publi Chis can hardly be called disinterested. Sut 
has gone before. This is a new birth, g phase this sort of communal selfishness is just that that makes 
of a greater Renaissance. Think of it! 14 Ise tn uid develops people. We want our share in the joy 
mighty time is to have discovered tl ners of fe and this is one way of getting it. We must 
and alchemists have blindly sought ¢ Wi encourage a more intimate association one with another. 
have learned the secret of perpetu it] ror us, ate 1s fire that smoulders, glows or flames. We 
if we will, to weave ourselves into tt vf Greatel vant some of its intensity Well, we will never 
Renaissance, and just as long as t \ ; D1y vet beyond the smouldering stage if we stick in our 
one with it ; we are immort | rees of mand lonely furrow We are all different, with potentialities as 
ruthlessness are for the tir beaten to t I it tl liverse as flint and steel and tow, and oft as inert if kept 
miasma of these beaten for ng tinu ipart. Let us therefore come together, striking wit against 
to rise around us unless we ta t ) he ground wit, so that our ambition, our enthusiasm and imagination, 
of the things that would still ! tr take fire at the contact, and be fanned into a steady 
faction. fla y a faith in the destiny that awaits us and our 

Let us get rid of the old ors If we can catch and hold this tire, who can put 
the petty rivalries, the unwort eriod to our achievements ? 
portionate sense Of OU wil 
solicitude for our armour 7 ——————— 
eg ager At ies Te Supervision of Concrete Construction. 

If we are going to build a 1 \ t ! t \ ries ol Recommendations to Inspectors, Clerks of 
make a clean sweep of the old str t | nstru Works, and Foremen, concerning the execution of concrete 
tion, not patching and repair 1 t fror vorks,”’ has been issued in pamphlet form by the Concrete 

sentimental, archeological o1 ; ! f the Institute which should be of value as containing in con- 
old structure that served l ¢ we densed form essential memoranda regarding the gencral 
None should know better than that the principles of reinforced concrete construction, the super- 
retention of the old building pu mu } ision of work in progress, including notes on formwork, 
to meet changed and vaster requit the setting up of reinforcement, the mixing and placing of 

What of the traditions that the unselfi yu nd concrete, and the testing of materials and construction. A 
devotion of our predecessors ha ' t] t s—this specimen diary is also added which it is recommended 
institution thev have built up 1 handed er to us ? should be kept by the works supervisor in the form of a 


Have we to sweep all that away Let nswer by daily report 
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THE EXPRESSION OF A PERSONALITY. 
Where the Great City Stands: A Study in the New Civics. 

By C. R. Ashbee. 40. Lond. 1917. 21s. net. [Essex House 

Press, 37 Cheyng Wall, Chelsea; B. 7. Batsford, 94 

High Holborn.) 

While all writings of anv value must exhibit to a 
greater or less extent the temperament of their author, 
it is generally possible to regard them from the objec- 
tive standpoint and to avoid the dilemma that criti- 
cism of the book must imply a review of the mentality 
of the man behind it. With the works of Mr. Ashbee 
this position is not open to us, as to the utmost-con- 
ceivable extent the book and its author are one, and 
what is said either by way of praise or blame must be 
said with the recognition that it will support or chal- 
lenge the innermost feelings of one who has given his 
point of view so frankly and unreservedly. 

The knowledge of this lays a heavy task on the 
reviewer ; his responsibility in comprehending accu- 
rately and sympathetically is so definite that no issues 
may be shirked or slurred over. Moreover, the work 
before us is so admirable in its aim, and presents its 
case with such vivacity and charm, that we are almost 
driven to acquiesce and limit the review to a summary 
of the propositions put with such an inviting reason- 
In any case the purport of the book must 
first be indicated, as the title, Where the Great City 
Stands, hardly conveys its full intent even to those 
acquainted with the poem by Walt Whitman by 
which it is suggested. 

The opening definition of the aim of the book runs 
as follows : 


ableness. 


The object of this book is to fix public attention upon 
the esthetic movements of our time, to find out what they 
mean and how they are interwoven or lead one into the 
other. It is an attempt to show what lies behind the City 
Life, and tha obverse of this, the new life of the country, 
agricultural or suburban. . 

The book does not purport to be technical. It is not a 
hook forexperts. Itis written byan architect who has spent 
most of his professional life in designing, building, planning, 
or, better still, in trying to feel his way through the difficult 
Arts and the social force those Arts reflect. The architect 
is at best an interpreter. It is a part of his job to under- 
stand the life that goes on around him, to make it a little 
nobler here, a little less squalid there; to help people to 
live, while himself living and creating to the top of his 
bent. This practical poetry of life is what he has to aim at 
and realise in himself and others. The different move- 
ments—iesthetic, social, political, religious—through which 
we pass, then, are among the things he has to try to under- 
atand. His own work—it may not be much that he does 
will be better by understanding the life that goes on around 
him, be a finer interpretation of that life and its needs. 

Chapter IT. consists of a series of axioms to which 
frequent references are made. Chapters ILI. to XI. 
summarise artistic history of the last seventy years, 
Chapters XII. and XIII. the ideas underlying Town 
Planning and the Garden City, and Chapter XIV. the 
influence of the Orient. The general trend of Chapter 
XV. may be hinted at by the following extract : 
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‘ The truth,” say the psychologists, and those of us who 
try to synthesise, “is that Artis life.” ‘* La loi interne de 
l’ Art, de produire une emotion esthétique d’un 

aractére social.” 

Art is not merely painting or making frills. Nor is it 
merely our life, the life of one nation or group of Western 
nations. The East also has its culture ; remember Visvak- 
arma, the God of all the Arts of life. Thus understood. 
everything falls into place; the conflicting arguments and 
jarring schools coalesce 

Will not all then say together : * 


c est 


Let us build our cities 
nobly. Let us have our drama, our dance, our music, our 
smaller personal crafts, based on what is intimate and illu- 
sive, as well as our great architecture and engineering based 
We must 
We must 


on what is standardisable through mechanism. 
master the mechanism that now ecnthralls us. 


free the individual from the machine.”’ 
The synthesis of our various movements, then, 
takes some such form as this: The freeing of the 


individual and the freeing of the Arts from the com- 
petition of mechanism are one. They are part of the 
same life process. The appeal to feeling is true, the 
appeal to personality is true, “* Art for Art’s sake” is 
true, if taken as an artist’s gospel only ; 
the appeal and the ethical appeal ; it 
depends on how thev are presented, 

In Chapter XVI. we conie to the material organisa- 
tion of the city, and its main argument may bi 


true also are 


economic 


gathered from the concluding paragraphs as follows : 
The old cities had distinction because they had a life- 
civilisation that had found expression. We have but to lool 
at such as are, or were until a year or two ago, left to us 
Furnes or Nieuport, for instance, or Louvain, or Arras, 
Nancy, or Ypres, lassie city of the Flemish guilds 


an 
a that cla 
With the cities of the Post-Industrial pe riod itis otherwise 

How many can we notrecall! They are merely vast villages 
industrialised, and the life led in them is a monotonous and 
commonplace life, uncultured, uncivilised. If we trace the 
men and women who live it, back through the last two 
generations, we shall find not the Puritan fathér, nor the 
idealist of revolutionary Paris, not the city of the dignified 
little German eighteenth-century State, but the Luropear 
peasant. Throwing off what culture his ancient peasant 
rder gave him, his peasant garb, his folk music, his handi 


craft, he is now mesmerised by mechanical power and th 
apparent freedom of a new world. His essential peasant 
quality alone he retains, the power meanly to grow rich 
But he has no city he remains unciviltsed. 

And so the practical man’s question remains only in 
part answered, because he is himself only in part « ised 
These things are accomplished little by little and from 
within, They have to be understood first, and as a who 

One city helps another, and the growth and decay 
cities, as history teaches, helps us all; but let us first 
understand the problem as one of civilised life. 


Chapters XVIT. to XX. deal with the lapses in the 
city structure and consequent waste and disorganisa- 
but ( them with this 
definition of pul While nominally critical they 
are full of reasoned argument 


tion, we cannot dismiss brief 
pose, 
is to cause and effect 
with many an exploration into possible roads for our 
escape in the future. 
selves more definitely in Chapter XXI., on co-ordina- 
tion in the Citv, on the lines of the following extract 
A community too engrossed in the petty affairs of busi- 
ness is not using the best of its brain force ; vital energy is 
being misapplied, going to waste. Ve see how this works 
in many ways. ‘The fierce competition throws a number 


These explorations focus them- 
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of men and women out of the running ; 
their best to certain specialised work, 
nothing further for them to do. We see it in the 
of leisured ‘‘ parerga’”’?; young folk have few intelligent 
recreations. It is here that the Arts help to correct the 
atrophy that we meet in every rank of life. Men use the 
legs only, or their arms, or theireyes. These thousand and 
one “specialists,” what dull dogs they re—each his 
speciality, and so ill-eduecated ! Too much concentration 
weakens the rest of our power—it does not give us all- 
round, hard-headed, warm-hearted human beings with th 
needful resistance and sympathy. 


they have given of 
there is 
vbsence 


and now 


This new, co-ordinated, as against the d competitive 
way of life means a new method in civics—it means the 
sxsthetic synthesis. We have now to consider ail the 


scientific data, all the inventions of the industrial era, test 

them, and re-apply them to the life of man as a ¢ 
We later artists wish rather to create a community the 

basis of which shall be the r { 

in which, because mechan 

once more take their proper place, ] 

country are rightly 


itizen 


Arts 


ch town and 


ism has been mastered, the 


related to each other The method 


and order of Syndicalism is needful for 1 urtist We 
cannot become effective unless we organise And. because 
we are here to check mechanism, om ence upon life, 


if we were organised, would be much greater that 
that of any ancient Guild. 

In Chapter XXII., on the Control of the City, it 
compares the old methods of France, Eng 
America with the newer Germany 
controlled by paid experts and ot An el 
commission of selected men. No 
made in favour of any one specific form of 
tion, the author indicating his general view in the 


t Was 


land and 
organisations of 
with its 
ement 18 


rganisa 


following paragraphs: 


It is not for cobblers to lay down rul iupture, 
architecture, medicine, husbandry, hot vifery Few 
lessons of the war have been so convincing as that of expert 
control, provided we have co-ordinatior The two admit 
tedly succ essful factors at the beginning the war were the 
German military machine and the British Navy hese 
were prepared years betore by experts, not by bbler 
But if the war's first lesson has been that we must put the 
development of our cities, our education, our Art nto th 
hands of experts, it was not the only lesson if we have to 
take the management of these affairs away from the cob- 
blers, and turn them over to the people that understand 
and study them, we have to do f} vithout d ng the 
democratic principle, or we slip out of tl Ang \merican 
frying-pan muddle into the German fire—militarism. . 

If, then, I were asked what were the three most important 
problems ahead of Democracy, | shon!d v first the 
righteous organisation of * Big Bu I nding 
of an economic basis for the Arts, and, last, the creation of 
a machinery for the policing of the worl Only by solving 
these three can we protect democrat ( tior The 
concern of this book is primat ly witht cond. but it is 
impossible to ignore the other two In the first is involved 
the whole question of labour unrest and s« onstruc 
tion, for [ use the word ** righteous ws the 1 rse of anti 
social. But, however well we reconstruct ot enough. 
The righteous organisation of big business ir factory 
system, how well so ever we reconst t it not fill the 
bill of human need, if we ignore the mot f human joy 
and the longing for individual creat The third prob- 


lem is in a way the most , 
solution is far ahead It will secure to t 
the world a means for working out the other two 


immed vugh perhaps its 


democracies of 


The remaining chapters are the most definitely 


personal in the book, expounding, as they do, the 
author’s views as to the place of the arts in the civic 
economy, the methods by which thess 


arts may be 
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developed, their reactions on the individual, the 
correlations between them, and their linking up with 
the basic structure of the city. 

Following up this in natural sequence is the relation 
between the country village and city and the advan- 
tages open to the smaller community in fostering a 
complete and many-sided form of life. 

In witness, the following may be quoted : 


Rural England now is at the parting of the ways. The 
one road leads to a suburbanised England, artificially held 
together by an American bastard feudalism, first invented 
in the eighteenth century, in which cottages and country 
houses are bought up by week-enders, and artificial Eng- 
land, such as it was before the fina! debacle in 1914, and 
somewhat as H. G. Wells draws it in Watchings Dasy. The 
other way leads to a real country life~-an England free of 
caste, such as perhaps Sir Horace Plunkett, or Chritopher 
Turner, or a few of the more intelligent landlords want it to 
become. Such men have made the discovery that the 
English landed class, in allowing the real peasantry to be 
destroyed, have been “‘ putting their money on the wrong 
They have allowed brains, intelligence, construc 
tive purpose, imagination, to go by default. It is question- 
able now whether, in face of the gathering storm that is soon 
to break upon them from the city, they will succeed in 
saving themselves. — 

Much thought and intimate knowledge of the details of 
people's lives, such as an architect has to have whose busi- 
ness itis to know about people's dining-rooms and kitchens, 
how they amuse themselves and order their conduct, and 
to know this in many social grades, convinces me that what 
we need is an altogether new mode of life : a mode in which 
the tone is no longer set by the rich country house, but in 
which rich and poor—for there always must be rich and 
poor—can play their part without invidious distinction. 
The measure must no longer be our property qualification, 
but our common citizenship, and how we live it. 


horse. 


It will be recognised that it is by no means an easy 
task to present an impression of a work ranging over 
so far a field by means of a brief summary even with 
the aid of such extracts as space admits of, and we 
can only refer our readers to the book itself if they 
feel, as probably they must, that it is vital to the 
study of the position of architecture and the kindred 
arts in relation to the life of a democratic people. 

We will only add this warning, that no cut and 
dried theory is to be expected ; hints and suggestions 
innumerable will be found, but it is not the author's 
method, and any sympathetic reader will see that it 
is inherently at variance with it, to close and tighten 
up every argument so as to propound a conclusive 
philosophic solution of the questions dealt with. This 
is left to the future, and probably the instinct is right 
that in a period such as the present avoids an attempt 
to forecast the exact direction in which the contem- 
porary conflict of ideals and interests will eventually 
We may be inclined to challenge some of 
the views expressed, some of the lines of argument, 
and may even doubt whether the basic axioms can be 
accepted as axiomatic. But this is not the main point ; 
a book contributing so much to the activities of con- 
temporary thought is not to be judged by its rightness 
in every opinion and in every process of statement, 
but rather by its stimulative value and its provocative 


quahty. H. V. Laxcuester [F.] 


Carry us. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin’s Paper on Housing. 
10th February 19:9. 
To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A.,- 

Srr,—I have been much interested in reading Mr. 
Unwin’s Paper on Housing, which I was unfortunately 
unable to listen to in person, but | am sure that he 
will not object to some remarks being offered by me 
in connection with it. 

The value of Type plans is of course obvious, but 
the disadvantages are also obvious, where there may 
be a predisposition on the part of some architects to 
avoid thinking for themselves. 1 will try to make 
my meaning clear by offering some criticisms upon 
the three types which accompany Mr. Unwin’s Paper. 

Type No. 1.—The best features herein the 
placing of the scullery, coals and W.C., but the living 
room would be found in practice to be not only very 
crowded, but I am prepared to say that it would soon 
become, in the occupation of the average tenant, very 
slummified ; the result of such a plan would either 
involve a most draughty room or, alternatively, all 
means of air and ventilation would be stopped ; the 
only naturally comfortable position is that which 
may be regarded as allocable to grandpa, viz., the 
armchair place ; father.and mother, near by, are next 
best (and this is as it should be), whilst Bob, the eldest 
boy, is most uncomfortably placed at the side of the 
table. Sister Susie, opposite father, and near the 
fire, is not to be envied, but William, her neighbour, 
is almost as badly off as Bob; of course the two 
youngest children must fare as they can. May I say 
that in christening the family I have in mind the 
greater ease for future reference? The entrance 
passage is very confined, and might well be larger by 
omitting the basin in bathroom and reducing the size 
of that compartment. 

Type No, 2.—Here again, grandpa comes off best, 
and Bob is badly treated once more, whilst father and 
mother are in the path of the next worst draughts, 
though there is little, if anything, to choose in this 
respect between their placing and Susie’s and Wil- 
liam’s. The bathroom is satisfactory, as also the 
W.C.; and the bedrooms are better than in the 
previous type. The entrance is very poor, and the 
amount of bad language that would be heard in the 
house is fearful to contemplate. 

Type No. 3.—This type is not only superior, but has 
everything in its favour, except that there is a right- 
hand light for scullery, nor is the relative position of 
the W.C. with the living room ideal ; but one cannot 
have everything in a restricted area. The doors, too, 
are properly hung in this type. 

Type No. 1a.—The door-hanging here is very badly 
arranged, but this detail does not affect the merits 
otherwise of the type. 

Type No. 2a.—The scullery is distinctly ill-arranged 
for lighting, and is also not much else than a passage 


are 


way ; the bath placed in the wash-house is thereby 
inviting its use as a receptacle for clothes-washing. 

Type No. 3a.—The w.c. is in one of the worst 
possible positions. 

So far the criticism has been more destructive than 
constructive ; I will just offer a few remarks of the 
latter nature, premising that Mr. Unwin’s views as 
expressed on page 55 are very sound; but the dia- 


grams on the same page are less sound than his 
remarks; it is not often that -the table would be 


placed against the wall, but more or less centrally in 
the room; the door-hanging should, in fact, be just 
opposite to what Mr. Unwin designates respectively 
‘convenient ” and “ inconvenient,” for on opening a 
door as little of the room should be disclosed as 
possible, and in order to avoid too close contact with 
the wall on entering, a door should, whenever possible, 
be kept at least 1 ft. 6 in. from the return wall. 
Now, reverting to Type 1, though outward opening 
doors are not ideal for rooms in houses, vet here the 
living-room would be all the better were its two doors 
so hung. Mr. Unwin rightly says that the stairs 
should be easy ; it seems to me that those in Type 1 
must have 8 in. 4 Apologising for 
length of letter —I am, faithfully yours, 
Percy L. Marks, Licentiate. 
Captain, 7th Batt. London Regt. Cadet Corps 


or 81 in. risers. 





Housing and the Minimum Standard of Comfort. 

1] Marshall Place. Perth 
To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Str,—The present general interest in the 
housing problem is largely due to our realisation that 
every class of the community is entitled to a chance, 
at any rate, of living a decent, healthy and self-re- 
specting life, and that the arrangements which make 
this possible must be put within reach of all, and not 
regarded merely as a perquisite of gentility. There- 
fore, before tackling the various details of the prob- 
lem, it will surely be worth while to decide what is the 
minimum standard of comfort which every worker's 
house shall provide. This once established, even if it 
should not prove possible to insist upon it by legisla- 
tion, we can at least ensure that designers of houses 
shall recognise it, by seeing that no design is premiated 
in any reputable competition which does not come up 
to this standard. . 

Certain requirements are already tacitly recognised 
—no self-respecting architect, for instance, would 
show on paper a larder entirely unventilated, or an 
outside door opening direct into the main living room 
—and I would suggest the following additions :— 
(1) Every house shall have sufficient wall-space in the 
entrance lobby to allow for at ieast half-a-dozen coat- 
pegs ; (2) and there shall likewise be provided in every 
case a sufficient and convenient Space to contain a 
bicycle and a perambulator (many designers appear to 
take it for granted that a family can only possess one 
or other of these articles: this is a misconception) ; 
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(3) sanitary conveniences should be accessibli without 


going outside the house, but must in any case be 
reached under cover. 

The last point is the one I wis . and it 
is still far from general recognition. The report of the 
Board of Agriculture’s Advisory Committee on Rural 
Cottages (1915) publishes 21 selected cottage plans by 
different competitors ; in onl three of the e Is the 
water-closet or earth-closet accessible fre inside the 
house, and in one other it is reached under cover. 
True, most of the remaining designs allow only for 
earth-closets, whose position is ofte1 tricted by 


local enactments, but even so there is 
to scheming a covered approacl 


In considering the design of workmen’s uses. let 
us keep in mind the fact that they wiil b bited by 
somebody's wife, somebody's aged ther or father, 
in sickness and in health, and in limate which has 
its full share of rain, snow and cold wi And don’t 
let our own better judgment be talked down by the 
“common-sense ”’ eritie, who, s nt ng over hi 
discovery of coals or potatoes stored t} bath. will 
tell us that ** that class of pers n doesn’t "Y > The 
five families who were found sharing one room in a 
Glasgow tenement didn’t mind—until t familv in 
the middle of the room started taking vlgers If 
wider and progressive views are not to have thei 
chance in these years of reconstructio ndeed 
do we hope to * build Jeru ( K oree) 


om 
1. i. WN. OR | 


and pleasant land.’ 


R.1.B.A. Finance 
Guildhall. E.C 
T'0 the Editor. Jot RNAI R | B \ 
| was dehehted TO St \| I Pere 


letter in the JourNAL of last month, { t more e 


1919 
SIR, 


ventilate this subiect the bett 


| heartily agree with his s e} 
phasising the benefit of lose f t rhe ’r0- 
vincial Societies I am stro that the 
Presiden of eacl rreat Alh so t an eZ 


officio member of the 
that a bvy-lav 
President of the R.LB A. mui 

Mr. Hinde obje 
the R.LB.A. spent £399 9 tions to A 
societies (ex luc! t ‘ 


dents). Ile aie to it “ . | ontri| 


tion’ and then states “the t n t t the 
R.I.B.A. does not make ar ntr tion to the nd 
of the Allied Societies and it es not nee them lI 
anv wav whatever.” I kne vs they 
the money, for T have lone 1 ues, but 
if your readers would Ii] ( nad 


impartial opinion of the 


refer to oul balance sheet. s1ener by nh ¢ ent iri 
of chartered accountants. Inthe April number of the 
JOURNAL for 1918, on page 139. the ll read undet 


the heading ** Expenditure.” ** Contribu ns to Allied 
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Societies, £399 9s.’ It is true that last year a note 
was added—such a payment needs an explanation. 

[f I join an Allied Soviet) having a subscription of 
“2 2s. per annum, I should be admitted half price, and 
yur unfortunate Institute would be forced under By- 
82 to contribute £1 1s. per annum to the Allied 

Why should it ? 

I want By-law 82 rescinded, and I want the Allied 
Societies to help me, for as long as the present system 
continues they cannot have the weight in Institute 
matters they should have, and which they would have 
if they were entirely independent and self-supporting, 
no obligation. direct or indirect, to the 


ay 


Societv. 


ind under 
R.I.B.A. 
In my last letter I piirposely exempted the pay- 
the the system is that the 
R.I.B.A. pays half their travelling expenses and I pre- 
sume the Allied Societies pay the other half, so that 
these gentlemen who give up a considerable amount of 
time should be put to no personal expense. 
with Mr, Hinde’s last paragraph. I 
Architectural Association because of 
! hope no similar institution in 
provinces is in the same state.-—Yours faithfully, 
Sypvey Perxs [F.]. 


ments to Presidents 3 


| wuite agree 
pleaded for the 


ts financial position. 


JOURNAL R.1.B.A..,- 


Sth J 


7 he Editor 
hy mary 1949 
Dear Str,—Now that the war is practically over, 
and being 
rapidly swept away, it is felt by many members of the 


ind Government controls licenees are 
ivchitectural profession that some kind of recognition 
is due to Mr. Newton for the invaluable 
services which he has rendered to the profession, the 
building trade, and the country in general in adminis- 
trating the building licence regulations issued unde 
* DOORS and for the unvarying and unfailing 

tact and « ‘ration which he has shown 


ernest 


onsick 


( rresy 


n dealing with all applications during the whole 
erlod that the ( rder was 1n foree, 

i ingly | decided to present Mr. 
Newton with some form of testimonial, and in order 


that all who desire to associate themselves with sucl 


iccol een 





gift may have an opportunity of showing their appre- 


subscription from any one person 1s 


ted to half a guinea, or any less sum. 

ive been requested to act as Hon. Treasurer in 
ind shall be pleased to receive subserip- 
the R.LB.A., 9 Ce 


9 Conduit Street, W. 
Yours faithfully, 
Lewis SoLomon [F.]. 





‘* Byzantine Splendour ”’ 

Mr. A. E. Henderson, R.B.A., F.S.A. [Owen Jones 
1897], writes that he will be pleased to supply 
members with reproductions of his picture, “* Byzantine 
Splendour,” which has been hanging in the hall of the 
Institute for some time past. A specially made negative 
is to be prepared measuring 35 inches in height and the 
price of carbon prints from this will be 14 guineas each. 


Student, 
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CHRONICLE, 
The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-ninth List. 
Died of Wounds. 

Ixer, Lieut. SypNey Howarp, R.N.V.R. [ Assocvate}. 
Died on 29th August from effects of injury 
received on active service. 

Lieut. Ixer, who was elected an Assoviate of the Institute 
in 190%, was a pupil of the late Professor Roger Smith, and 
after working under various London architects obtained an 
appointment as Assistant Engineer in the Public Works 
Department at Hong Kong. He also became lecturer in 
building construction, surveying, Xc., at the Hong Kong 
University. Early in 1916, after many applications to the 
Governor of Hong Keng for release, he came home to join 
up for war service, and was appointed to a patrol boat work- 
ing on the north coast of Ireland, subsequently being pro- 
moted fuli Lieutenant and appointed to H.M.S. Constance. 
He died suddenly at Haslar Royal Naval Hospital on 
20th August 1918, from the effects of an injury sustained in 
a storm on the [rish coast. 

Water, 2nd Lieut. THomas JENKINSON, Northum 
berland Fusiliers, Student. Died from wounds 
received in action. 

Lieut. Waller served his articles in the office of Mr. J. G. 
Burrell [Licentiate], Durham, and was an associate of the 
Northern Architectural Association. He joined the Army 
in 1915, subsequently receiving a commission in the North- 
umberland Fusiliers, and went to Vrance in 1917, where le 
saw much service. 

Killed in Action. 

JANE, Major Wixu1ay, R.E. (T.) [Licentiate]. Killed 
in action. 

Major Jane, who became a Licentiate in 1911, was in 
America at the outbreak of war, and although then fifty 
years of age came home in 1914 to enter the Army, obtaining 
a commission as Captain in the Royal Engine-rs (T.) in that 
year. Joining a Field Company, R.E., he went to France cn 
15th August 1915, was wounded, and returned to England. 
Having obtained his majority and been given a company he 
went to France again in 1916, and was later invalided home. 
After a period in England he once more went to the Front, 
and was killed while on service early in 1918. Major Jane 
was a partner of Mr. H. I. Price, of Weston-super- Mare, and 
carried out various school buildings for the County Educatior 
Committee, »s wel! as a pumber of other works in the town 
and district. 


PENDEREL-BRopuHUrRstT, 2nd 
21cHARD, R.E. — [Student, 
action on Ist October 1918. 

Lieut. Penderel-Brodhurst, second and only surviving 
son of James Penderel-Brodburst, editor of The Guardian, 


3ERNARD 
Killed in 


Lieut. 
1913}. 
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was shot by a sniper while emerging from a communication 
trench. He was a pupil of Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F.]. 
Joining the 13th London (Kenrsingtons} a fow weeks after 
the outbreak of war he afterwards exchanged into the 
Artists’ Rifles, from which corps he obtained a commission in 
the Royal Engineers. A brother officer wrote of him : * His 
was the best type of bravery. He knew what shells and 
bullets could do, and feared them accordingly, but it never 
made any difference to the carrying out of his work.” “ His 
architectural knowledge made him specially valuable to the 
Royal Engincers ; and he devised a light bridge, 20 feet long, 
light enough to be carried by one man, but strong enough to 
bear three men at once.” 


Woopnovse, Capt. C. H., York and Lancaster 
Regiment, Student. Killed in action. 

One of the many gallant men who, in this war, have freely 
given their lives in the knowledge that they were fighting 
the battle of right against wrong, Captain C. H. Woodhouse 
made the supreme sacrifice on 6th June 1918. Born at 
Leicester, on 18th May 1891, he was the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vivian M. Woodhouse, of The Old Hall, Queniborough, 
Leicestershire, and was educated at Mr. Rudd’s, Stoneygate, 
Leicester, and at the King’s School, Canterbury. Soon 
after the declaraticn of war Captain Woodhouse joined the 
Army, and was gazetted Sec. Lieutenant York and Lancaster 
Regiment on Ist November 1914, heing prometed full 
Lieutenant on 17th March 1915. In December of that 
year he went to Egypt with his regiment, and after some 
months there was sent to France, where he was in the 
trenches and firing line until he was wounded on 9th April 
1916. He was again with his regiment and severely wounded 
whilst leading his men in the historic advance on the Somme 
on Ist July 1916, being then invalided home. After some 
time in hospital he was in England on light duty and home 
service for two years, and during that time did good and 
valuable work for a certain period as an instructor. In 
May 1918 he felt fit to be again at the Front, and on the 
13th of that month rejoined bis regiment in France as a 
Lieutenant, though he had been Acting and Temporary 
Captain, but this rank he voluntarily relinyuished. On 
5th June 1918 he led a raiding party against the Germans, 
from which he did not return, and was accordingly posted 
as missing. For three months nothing further was heard, 
and then his name came through from Beroin as killed on 
6th June 1918. Many letters of high commendation for his 
work and keenness as a soldier were received by his parents. 
Captain Woodhouse was in the offices of Stockdale Harrison 
& Sons, with whom he was articled. An office associate 
writes :—‘* His loss will he deevly felt by all in our office, 
and the profession he had adopted will lose one who, by his 
singular gifts and great ability, gave rich promise for the 
future. His gentlemanly and unassuming manners, together 
with his endeavours by painstaking work to excel in any- 
thing he had in hand, made it a real pleasure to be associated 
with him. He unhesitatingly went forth at his country’s 
call, and gave all he had to give.” He gave the regal 
oftering of his youth, and wiil live on in the hearts of the 
many who leved him greatly. 

SrocKDALE Harrison [ A. ]. 
Military Honours. 

Keys, Major P. H., M.C., R.E., Associate. Awarded 
the Croix de Guerre for piercing the enemy’s lines 
on 8th October 1918 and bringing back valuable 
information in spite of heavy shelling and 
machine-gun fire. 

Riptey, Lieut.-Col. G. W., D.S.0., 29th Durham Light 
Infantry, Associate. Promoted Tempy. Lieut.- 
Col.,13th September 1918. Awarded Italian Silver 
Medal for Military Valour on same date. Awarded 
D.S.0.. November 1918. 
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Captain J. A. METTHAM, R.E., Licentiate 
Died on service, 12tn November 1915, 
at Archangel, Russia 


WILLIAM HAROLD WILLIAMS, Licentiate 
Royal Garrison Ariillery. 
Killed in action (see p. 44) 


Lieut. 








Lieut. SYDNEY HENRY HowArp IxER, Associate. 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Died on service (see p. 89). 





Private Wau. JoHN Lowrie, Student 
Fifth Seaforth Highlanders. 


Died of wounds (see p. 44) 
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Captain C. H. WoopnHovusE, Student, 
York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Killed in action (see p. 89). 





2nd Lieut. BERNARD RICHARD PENDEREL-BRODHURST, 
Student, 
Royal Engineers. 
Killed'tin action (see p. $9) 





Lieut. C. H. HARTMANN Associate, 
Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Killed in acticn (see vol. 25, p. 250). 


Lieut. PHiuip Knient, Student, 
King’s Royal Rifles. 
Killed in action (p. 44). 
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Taytor, Capt. J. A. CatsHoim, D.S.0., M.C., Man- 
chester Regiment, Student. Mentioned in dis- 
patches of 9th November 1918 

Woopwarp, Lieut. Frank, R.E., Associate, son of 
Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] is among the list of 
names submitted by the Commander-in-Chief 
British Salonica Force, ‘‘ for gallant conduct and 
distinguished service.” 

Architects and Housing Schemes: R.1.B.A. Deputation 

to Dr. Addison. 

A deputation from the Institute, consisting of 
Mr. Henry T. Hare President, Major Harry Barnes, 
M.P. [F.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice-President, and 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, waited upon 
Dr. Addison, President of the Local Government 
Board, on Friday, 31st January, to urge the employ- 
ment of architects on the various housing schemes in 
course of promotion throughout the country. Present 
with Dr. Addison was Sir James Carniuchael, whom 
Dr. Addison introduced as the newly-apponted 
Director-General of Housing in England and 
Wales. 

Mr. HARE, having briefly stated the object of the 
deputation, went on to recall the invitation of the 





Local Government Board to the R.I.B.A. to assist 
them by procuring type plans for cottages in various 
parts of the country, and the fact that he (Mr. Hare) 
had then pointed out to the Board that it would be 
manifestly unfair for architects to provide typical 
designs if these were to be used by Local Authorities 
through their officials and without the employment 


of architects. The Local Government Board then 
gave an assurance that, while they were unable to 
make definite and binding stipulations, it was their 
full intention that properly-qualified architects should 


be employed in all cases, and that the Board’s poli 4; 
would be directed to this end. Notwithstanding 
this, continued Mr. Hare, information was being 


received from Allied Architectural Societies 1 


Varlous 
parts of the country that extensive schemes of 
working-class houses were in course of preparation by 


the officials of Local Authorities, whic h would in due 


course come before the Local Government Board tO 
approval. At so late a stage it would obviously be 
difficult to deal with such as might not be satisfactory. 
He also called attention to the fact that practically 
all the housing schemes carried out sfactorily 
during the war had been the work of qualified archi 
tects, and suggested that the Local Government 
Board should issue a circular to all Local Authorities 
urging them, as a first step, to appoint a competent 
and qualified architect. In conclusior Mr. Hare 
called the attention of the Minister to the ry strong 
recommendations as to the employment ) rchitects 
in the Advisory Housing Panel's Memorandum pre 
sented to Parliament by the Ministz f Recon- 
struction in June last [Cd. 9,087 

Major Harry Barnes, M.P., said that ing not 
only a member of the Institute for many years, but 
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now a member of the House of Commons, he 
approached the subject from a somewhat different 
angle to that of the President, stressing rather the 
public interest than the interests of the profession. 
At the same time, he considered those interests a 
proper matter for regard, as the existence of a free and 
vigorous architectural profession was undoubtedly a 
matter of importance to the nation at large. In 
regard to the employment of architects by Local 
Authorities, which was the point to which his remarks 
were confined, he desired to say that in the housing 
of the future, while good planning and sound con- 
struction were of great importance, equal weight 
must be given to that indescribable element in design 
the absence of which in the past had inflicted upon 
this country the masses of dwellings of the supremely 
dull, dreary and monotonous character which formed 
so disheartening a feature in urban housing con- 
ditions. Architecture was an art, and whatever else 
might flourish under the administrative routine of 
departments the arts could not, and while from public 
officials might be expected, and would no doubt be 
obtained, a considerable advance both in planning 
and constructional conditions over those of the past, 
there could not be expected from men whose attention 
was chiefly directed to technical questions of utili- 
tarian character the capacity to express in form those 
esthetic and artistic values that made for pleasure 
and happiness, and which in the housing of the future 
must be amongst our chief concerns. Such freedom, 
such variety, such expression could only be obtained 
by the employment of qualified architects, and on 
this ground he supported the application made by the 
President. 

Mr. WaTERHOUSE said that he desired to emphasize 
two points—the first was that any avoidance of the 
use of architects in this matter would be a neglect of 
a national asset. The skilled experience of architects 
in house design and also in town planning was avail- 
able, and should not be set aside. His second point 
was that the priority justly given to the housing 
problem meant the diversion to that enterprise of 
materials and labour which were required also for 
other classes of building. In fact, the supply of 
goods and of men to the housing schemes would 
increase the existing difficulties of architects in other 
spheres of work, and it would be an additional hard- 
ship to the profession if they were deprived of oppor- 
tunities of work in these schemes. 

Mr. ArTHUR KEEN [F.] pointed out that when war 
broke out they were told, in effect, that engineers and 
not architects were wanted for the work then to be 
done : the position was now reversed, and what was 
now required was essentially architects’ work. The 
Institution of Municipal Engineers was, however, 
making great efforts to capture it for its own mem- 
bers, and was claiming payment for it at the recog- 
nised rates for architects’ services. He claimed that 
the views of the public should be given due weight ; 
the public were showing plainly that they were tired 
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of mean streets and dull suburbs, and that they 
required the new housing to be carried out in such a 
way as to be a credit to the nation ; they asked for a 
high standard of convenience and accommodation, 
and they expected the new villages to be interesting 
and attractive. Borough engineers were men of out- 
standing ability, but they were in no way equipped 
for meeting the public demand ; indeed, as a rule, 
nothing could be more deplorable than the efforts of 
the engineer when he tried to make his work attractive 
to the eye. The housing schemes at Chepstow, Ken- 
nington and many other places showed how fully 
architects had studied the subject in all its aspects 
and mastered it. It was their own regular work, and 
it ought not to be taken out of their hands. 

Dr. Apprson, in reply, said that he had listened with 
much interest and sympathy to the representations 
made to him on behalf of the architectural profession. 
That profession he knew had been among the hardest 
hit by the war. As Minister of Munitions he had 
come in contact with architects once in comfortable 
circumstances, who, debarred from the exercise of 
their calling, had been compelled to earn a livelihood 
in a munitions factory. As regards the problem now 
before them—the satisfactory housing of the people 
architects must help them to get out of the habit of 
building ugly houses. His view was that true 
economy would result from the employment of pro- 
fessional people to do their own proper work—archi- 
tects for architects’ work, surveyors for surveyors’ 
work, engineers for engineers’ work. They must be 
prepared, however, to act con amore, with due regard 
to the interests of all. It was the part of the authori- 
ties to secure suitable plans and designs for their 
housing schemes, and he quite agreed that this work 
should be entrusted to properly-qualified architects. 
Sir James Carmichael would keep in touch with the 
Institute. Inthe Manual which the Board were pre- 
paring they would nsert words drawing the attention 
of Local Authorities to the desirability of employing 
qualified architects for architect’s work. 


R.I.B.A. Deputation to Sir Alfred Mond. 


A deputation from the Institute, consisting of Mr. 
Henrv T. Hare (President), Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
Mr. Krnest Newton, A.R.A., Major Harry Barnes, 
M.P., Mr. John W. Simpson, Mr. John B. Gass, and 
Mr. Max Clarke, waited upon Sir Alfred Mond at the 
Office of Works on Wednesday, the 12th instant. The 
object of the deputation was to urge upon the Govern- 
ment that it was against the public interest that 
important Government buildings should be confined 
entirely to the operations of a Government Depart 
ment, and that the great care now bestowed on the 
education and training of architects entitled private 
practitioners to a proportion, if not the whole, of 
Government The report of the proceedings is 
unavoidably held over until the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. — 


work. 


COMMITTEE Q3 


The War Memorials Committee. 

The Royal Academy has issued the following cir- 
cular with reference to War Memorials :— 

With the approach of Peace the necessity of organisation 
in dealing with War Memorials in this country becomes im- 
perative. The danger is that the desire to perpetuate 
the memory of those who have laid down their lives should 
waste itself in wrong channels through lack of competent 
guidance, and should in fact endanger our national buildings 
and spaces by ill-advised interference. It is essential that 
memorials within our churches and cathedrals, in the’close, 
the publie park, or the village green, should not clash with 
the spirit of the past; that, however simple, they should 
express the emotion of the present and bope of the future 
without losing touch with the past, and that instead of 
being a rock of offence to future generations, they should 
be objects of veneration to those who follow us. 

Efforts have already been made in various quarters to 
deal with this problem. Among other bodies, the Civie Arts 
Association concerns itself with the subject of War Memo- 
rials, and has been active since an early stage of the War 
both in propaganda and in advice to applicants. Appeals 
for advice have also been made to the Royal Academy, and 
that body, being anxious to assist in this important work, 
appointed a Committee in 1917, who drew up and issued in 
March, 1918, a memorandum of advice to municipal and 
other bodies who might be contemplating War Memorials. 

In July, 1918, a representative meeting was held at the 
Royal Academy, at which a General Committee was formed, 
and the following were subsequently nominated to serve on 
an Executive Committee: Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bt., 
P.R.A., Chairman, The Earl of Plymouth, the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balearres, Earl Ferrers, Mr. Charles Aitken, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., Mr. 
George Clausen, R.A., Sir Theodore Cook, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., Sir George Frampton, R.A., Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. C. J. Holmes, Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby, the Very Rev. W. F. Norris, Dean of York, Sir 
William B. Richmond, R.A., Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., Mr. 
Charles Sims, R.A., Sir Cecil H. Smith, Mr. Alan A. Camp- 
bell Swinton, F.R.S., Sir Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Christopher Whall, Mr. Henry 
Wilson, Captain F. Derwent Wood, A.R.A. Naval and 
Military Advisers—Captain H. W. Richmond, R.N., and 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham. 

It is felt that in all cases the designs of memorials should 
be entrusted to competent artists, and this Committee has 
been formed, not to undertake designs, but to give assist- 
ance and advice at an early stage to the promoters of 
memorials ; to act as a body of reference for those who 
desire guidance as to the general scope and character of 
memorials ; to advise on their suitability for specific 
sites or positions in buildings; and generally to further 
an organised effort throughout the country to make the 
memorials of this war worthy of their great occasion. It is 
felt that all men of goodwill should contribute of such ability 
as they possess to bring it about that our war memorials 
should express the ideals fought for by the free nations of 
the world, and that while they speak to future generations 
of the courage and patriotism of those who have died; 
they do not sacrifice any of that older beauty which is 
England’s legacy from an immemorial past. 

Communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Work for Invalided Soldiers. 

Realising that there will be a great number of students of 
the arts returning to civil life from the Army who, in con- 
sequence of wounds or other disabilities, will be unable to 
follow their former occupations, Sir George Frampton has 
initiated a scheme for the formation of a Tapestry Guild to 
organise the teaching of tapestry weaving to such men as 
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might feel drawn to work of the kind. The immediate 
object of the Guild’s work would be to design and carry out 
tapestries to serve as war memorials and rolls of honour, 
to hang in churches, in the halls of universities. public 
schools, and public corporations, as well as in private 
houses. 
best masters will be formed and studios with lo 
lished ; and as soon as proniises for tapestries to the value 
of £5,000 are received the Guild will start ope 
Sir George Frampton, who will act as Hon. Director of 
Works, is already in touch with the Ministries of Labour 
and of Pensions for the enrolment of men anxious to take 
up the work, and arrangements are being made with the 
London County Council for their preliminary training. It 
is the intention that the scheme shall be 

operative principles and the artists and artist-craftsmen, 
whatever their position, shall participate in the proceeds 
of the production. Only tapestry work of the highest 
quality both of design and execution is contemplated and 
the most experienced experts in the craft will be asked to 
take the lead in the workshops. 

Architects will, no doubt, be interested in this proposal 
to revive the use of tapestry for interior decoration, and 
there are probably many who would like to help in further- 
ing the objects of the Guild. The Earl of Plymouth has 
consented to be its first President, and those who 
have undertaken to assist in and control design are Mr. 
Geo. Clausen, Mr. Chas. Sims, Mr. Frank 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. 


Training centres for tapestry weaving under the 
yms estab 


tions. 


worked on co 


tmong 


Brangwyn and 


Information regarding the work of the Guild may be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., War Memorial Tapestry 
Guild, 1] Dorset Square, N.W. 

Post-War Building. 

Matters of immediate interest to architects are dealt with 


in a supplementary report issued by the Building Materials 
Supply Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction which 
contains a detailed record of its investigations into the state 
of the various trades with a view to estimating the probabl 


time necessary for their recovery from the effects of the war. 


Particular consideration was given by the Committee to 
the outlook with regard to the supply of bricks In this 
industry, more perhaps than in any other, the labow 


che ple tions 
ittraction 
offered by 


problem is of the utmost urgency, for besides th 
caused by recruiting requirements, the superior 
both in pay and conditions of employment 
munitions and other protected works has enormously 





reduced the numbers working in the trade, although 
latterly augmented by female labour. Entering into 
details of brick production and the use of clamp burnt 
bricks, the Committee emphasizes the manufacturing diffi 
culties of supplying a uniform quality of stock bricks and 
makes the important suggestion for the consideration of 


architects that second and third qualities of stocks should 
be specified for internal work, for which purpose ** in many 
cases they are admirably adapted, and were formerly 
used with general acceptance, as is found by the buildings 


of older London which are from time to time pulled down.’ 


It is suggested that should this be done it would not only 
greatly increase the manufacture of clamp bricks, but ease 


the transport problem. 
Presentation to Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A. 
The occasion of Mr. Newton's 
from his honorary appointment as administrator of 
the Government building licence regulations in opera- 
tion during the war, was marked by the presentation 


Ernest retirement 
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to him, on the 3rd of January last, of an antique silver 
cup, a gift from his departmental staff, to show their 
appreciation of his conduct of the department over 
which he had presided since its inception in 1916. 


Mr. Henry T. Hare [President], in making the presenta- 
tion, said: The gift was meant to express in tangible form 
their sense of Mr. Newton’s uniform kindness and courtesy 
to every member of his staff. He had been mainly respon- 
sible for the organisation of the department and for the 
general policy adopted and followed throughout. The 
position had been a very difficult one and he had had to 
balance in the most delicate manner the interests of the 
building industry and the general interests of the country 
during the most critical period of the war. <A control 
which bore unequally on eitherinterest would have meant 
on the one hand the destruction of building, and on the 
other a sacrifice of vital national needs. Both interests 
Mr. Hare thought, had been adequately safeguarded, and 
the friction inseparable from any system of control had 
reduced to a minimum. They who had been inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Newton knew what infinite 
tact and patience had been required to steer a proper 
course at all times, and how much there had been to try 
the temper of the man at the helm. Yet during the whole 
time he did not think anyone had seen Mr. Newton out of 
temper or heard him utter a harsh or unkind word. The 
whole department had partaken more of the nature of a 
happy family than a Government oftice. They all heartily 
wished Mr. Newton the best of good fortune and good 
health on his return to his own profession, of which he was 
such a distinguished member.—Mr. Harry K. NIELD said 
he would also like to express on behalf of the staff the great 
regret they all felt on parting with their kindly chief, whose 
innumerable kind and thoughtful acts had gone far to 
lighten their work.—Mr. H. G. IBBERSON [F.], speaking of 
Mr. Newton’s work at the Ministry, said how successful he 
had been in fighting all attempts made to reduce the 
‘£500 limit,’> and that it was owing to his efforts that 
many a little country builder had kept going through the 
war and who would now be ready to give employment to 
men returning from the Army.—Miss Frwineés, the Chief 
Clerk, speaking for the ladies of the depart ment, in handing 
the cup to Mr. Newton, said how much they, too, had 
( njoyed their period of service under his direction, and in 
warmly thanking him they would also like to join in giving 
him their best wishes for the future-——-Mr. NrEwron, 
expressing his thanks for the gift, said what a great 
pleasure it was for him to receive such a token of affection 
and esteem. He thought that Mr. Hare and the other 
speakers had been too flattering in their remarks as to his 
work, though he would not pretend that that work had 
not been difficult at times, and always strenuous, but he 
had fortunate in having a staff in which he could 
always rely for ungrudging assistance. 


been 


been 


Municipalities and Independent Architects. 

The accuracy has been questioned of a paragraph in the 
Report of the Joint Committee of Representatives of the 
R.1.B.A. and the Allied Societies (see JouRNAL for Novem- 
ber) stating that “‘ three of the Allied Society representa- 
tives mentioned that their City Corporations had decided to 
put all work over £400 in value into the hands of inde- 
pendent architects.”” Enquiry having been made into the 
matter, it is found that the subject cropped up casually at 
the Conference, that the remarks were not reported 
verbatim, and that the précis from which the minutes 
were written was open to misconception and led to a too 
definite conclusion. Still, though not literally accurate, 
there was solid foundation for the statement. It has been 
the custom both at Birmingham and at Leicester for the 
City authorities to place important architectural work in 
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the hands of private practitioners, and from the architects’ 
point of view the relations between the authorities and the 
local architects are considered satisfactory. In South 
Wales, too, it is quite a common practice for Local Autho- 
rities to engage independent architects for all kinds of 
architectural work. 








OBITUARY, 

The late Col. Edward Dru Drury, V.D. [F.}.—-On 
the 25th January Colonel E. Dru Drury died at Bath, 
where, since his retirement in 1916, he had resided. 
The funeral took place on Thursday, the 30th 
January, at Lansdown Cemetery, Walcot, Bath. 
Col. Dru Drury was born in 1841, educated at private 
schools, was articled to Mr. George Barnes Williams, 
of Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, and .spent some 
time in the office of Mr. Samuel Sanders Tuelon, of 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. He commenced prac- 
tice in 1862, and was leading partner in the firm of 
Drury & Lovejoy, of Bucklersbury, E.C. He was 
elected an Associate of the Institute in 1864, and a 
Fellow in 1872, and was also a Fellow of the Sw 
veyors’ - Institution. In 1870 he was appointed 
District Surveyor for St. Margaret, St. John and the 
Close of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westmin 
ster, which office he held for forty-six years. He wa 
elected President of the District Surveyors’ Asso- 
ciation in the year 1906. Among his works are the 


following :—Country houses at Boxmore, Hemel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire; Shooter’s Hill, Kent ; 


Launceston, Cornwall; and Westcliffe, Margate ; 
new church at Hemel Hempstead; restoration of 
Hapton Church, Norfolk; additions and alterations 
to St. John the Evangelist, Blackheath ; St. James’, 
Kidbrooke ; and St. Michael’s, at Blackheath Park ; 
mission hall, memorial room and parish rooms at 
Blackheath and Kidbrooke ; church schools at East 
Greenwich, and various business premises in the 
cities of London and Westminster. He had a con- 
siderable practice in light-and-air and _party-wall 
eases. Colonel Dru Drury served as a Volunteer 
Officer in the Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, and was a Freeman of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company.—Tuos. P. Trnstay, Licentiate. 

The late Henry Winter Johnson [/.].—Henry 
Winter Johnson, of Market Harborough, whose death oc- 
curred on the 15th December, 1918, at the age of 47, had 
been a Fellow of the Institute since 1904. He was articled 
to Messrs. Stock, Page & Stock, London, and in 1894 
entered the office of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch [F.]. Two years 
later he went into partnership with Mr. Coates, the Sur- 
veyor of Market Harborough, where he continued in 
practice until 1916. He had an extensive practice in the 
town and surrounding districts and did much public as 
well as domestic work. The buildings erected under his 
direction included elementary and secondary schools for 
the Leicestershire County Council, a cottage hospital, 
assembly rooms, offices, factories, shops, and a cattle 
market, &c. The firm also carried out various country 
houses, hunting-boxes and hunting and polo stables. He 
was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy 


COMPETITIONS, 
Birmingham Housing Competition. 

The following circular bas been forwarded from the 
Birmingham Architectural Association to all archi- 
tects in the Birmingham District : 

Sir,-We have to advise you that the replies re 
ceived from the Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee in respect of the Pine Apple Farm and Ford 
House Lane Competition not being satisfactory or 
in accordance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ Regulations for conducting Competitions, 
architects are requested not to submit designs. 

The matter is being taken up with the Operatives’ 
and other Associations, and every 
taken to bring the strongest pressure upon the Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Committee in order to ensure 
the scheme being carried out in accordance with the 
R.EB.A. 

It is, 
of the profession, that no architects should submit 
plans until a favourable solution is arrived at.-—Yours 
faithfully, 


means 18 being 


conditions. 
therefore. strongly sugvested, in the interests 


W. ALex. Harvey, President. 
Kk. Marston RupLanp, Secretary, 








MINUTES, 

At the Sixth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1918-19, held Monday, 20th January 1919. at 5.30 p.m. 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, in the 
17 Fellows fincluding 3 Members of the Council), 
11 Associates, 3 Licentiates, and several visitors—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held 6th January 1919 were taken 
as read and signed as correct. : 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the 
following members: Fairfax Biomfield Wade-Palmer, 
elected Associate 1882, Fellow 1888; William Norman 
Pogson. eleeted Fellow 1891. 

Mr. Grahame Burnell Tubbs, Associate, attending for the 
first time since his election, was formally admitted by the 
Chairman. : 

Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott having read a Paper on THE 
MaxkinGc HaBpitaBLe OF OLD DWELLINGS IN TOWN AND 
CountTRY, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Mr. 
Herbert W. Wills [F.], seconded by Me. Francis Hooper 
(F.], a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed at 6.45 p.m. 


Present : 








At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1918-19, held Monday, 3rd February 1919, at 
5 Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, in the 
Chair; 14 Fellows (including 4 members of the Council), 
6 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 2 Licen- 
tiates, and 4 visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held 20th 
January were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hen. Secretary announced that intimation had been 
received of the death in action of Captain Francis Renton 
Barry, East Surrey Regiment, Associate, and Major William 
Jane, R.E., Licentiate. Upon the motion of the Hon. Secre- 
tary it was Resolved that the Institute’s deepest regrets for 
the loss of these gallant officers be entered on the Minutes, 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence he fry 
warded to their nearest relatives. p 

The President having referred to Sir Aston Webb's elee- 
tion as President of the Royal Academy, announced that 


p.ni.—Present : 
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the Council at their meeting that afternoon had decided 
to send him an Address of Congratulation on behalf of the 
Institute. 

The President announced that the Council 
submit to His Majesty the King the name of Mr. Leonard 
Stokes as a fit revipient of the Reyal Gold Medal for th 
enrrent vear. 

It was announced that the 
are given under “* Notices ’ 
election. 

Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.}, having read a Pape 
on How To osBTaIn A WATER SUPPLY IN THE ABSENCE 
OF SPRINGS, RIVERS, AND RAIN, a discussion ensued and on 
the motion of Mr. Pau! Waterhouse [F.], seconded by Mr. 
John W. Simpson [F.], 2 vote of thanks was passed to him 
by acclamation, and was briefly responded to 

The proceedings closed at 6.15 p.m 


pro pose ad to 


whose 
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NOTICES. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held Mon- 
day, 3rd March 1919, at 5 y.m., for the following purpose: 

To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for 1919. The Chait 
man to move: “That subject to His Majesty’s gracious 
sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion of archi 
tecture be presented this year to Mr. Leonard Stokes, in 
recognition of the merit of his executed work 

The SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) 
will be held following the above Meeting for the follow 
purposes tae 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting 
held Monday, 17th February 1919 ; 
members attending for the first time sinc¢ 





or 
1s 


Ordinary ) 
vdmit 


+] ] 
their election. 


formally to 


To proceed with the cleet on ot tO wing ¢ andidate 
for membership [N.5.—7/ and addresses, toycther 
with the names of th propos t ! ** Notices” 
in the January sue of the JOCRNAT 


As FELLOWS 


Moncey Eri 1.. 1909), Bradford 
Swarperick: JOHN fil., 1902], Mar 
TVUGWELL: SypNEY [A, 1911], Bournemouth 
TyrwuHitt: THomas/[ A., 1900] 
And the following Licentiates who have pa d the qualify- 


ing examination : 
ALLEN : PemBrerron, Bedford 
COLERIDGE: JOHN Dux; 
FORREST: GEORGE TopHuamM, Cl meford 


GEORGI 


Hooacson: Artucer Nicuonas WUulItFiEl Winder 
mere. 
-WintramMson: Watrer, Bradford 
As Hon. CoRRESPONDING MEMBEI 
Krug: Grorce Henny, Brazil, Professer of Archi- 
tecture under the State Government 
As ASSOCIATES 
The candidates are serving, or have I 1. ith the 
Forces, and being duly qualified, have ava 1 themsel ‘ 
the temporary coneessions granted to Studer ce Spe al 
Regulations, JounatL for March 1918)} 
Artson: Wacrer [S., 1912], Dysart, Fite 
BeEcH: FrepERtK WiLtram [S., 1908], Exeter 


BENNETT: Gwyn /S., 19101. 


BROADHEAD : FRANK Artuur[S., 1911]. Nottingham. 


Broce: Joun Crayton Corntinawoonp [S., 1913], 
Whitby. 

CamERON: Rosperv Hunter [1913], Glasgow 

Cart DE LAFONTAINE Puirip [S., 1911 

CasH: HeErBerT Wii1t1aM [S., 1910 

CLARE: ALFRED Doungras [S., 1913], Manchester 

CoLerRIpDGr: Paut Humpnrey SS., 1910 

CURRIE: JoHN KrrKwoon [S., 1918 
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DERRY 
EDWARDS: 
Tydfil. 
EDWARDS: 


Douaias Cuarctes Lawrorp [S., 1917]. 
Artruur Trystan [S., 1915], Merthyr 


Joun Rater [S8., 1912], Bristol. 


GILL: Maurice BERNARD [S., 1913]. 
(iLENCROSS: Lestirs Haronp [Special War Exam.]. 
GRAY: GuorcE Hatt [S., 1912], North Shields. 


Harkess: WitxtaM [S., 1912], Dorset. 
Harwoop: ArNoLD WitutaM [S., 1911]. 
HASELDINE: Cyrit Frank Wo. [S., 1913], Beeston. 
Head: Grorce Lestisz [S., 1912]. 
Hitt: Henry Hoveuton [S., 1905], Cork. 
Huspsarp: Harry [S., 1914], Glasgow. 
Lawson: Epwin Mappison [Special 
Chester-le-Street. 
Jorn Scott [S., 1913], Dunfermline. 
EVELYN GRAHAME SraTon [S., 19131. 
Wittiim James (8., 1909]. - 


War Kxam.}, 


LAWSON: 
LEADAM: 
LEAHY : 


Luoyp: AnBEerT PEREGRINE [S., 1914], Swansea. 
May: Tuomas Wit.iam Vivian [S., 1914]. 
MrippLetTon: ViBpert [S., 1998], Neweastle. 
Pitre: Ion Brresrorp [S., 1914]. 


LOBINSON: Norcrove Stuart [S., 1912], Spilsby. 
GEORGE ALFRED [S., 1913]. 
ROWNTREE: Dovcitas WoopviLce [S. 
Rutuen: Ernest Sipney [Special War 
Sacr&é: Lester Howarp [S., 1914], Chelmsford. 
SiaunDERS: Bernarp Rospertson [S., 1913), 
ingham. 
SKELDING : 
SKINNER: 
SLATER: 
SMITH : 


ROS] 
1908 |. 


McCay nation | 








sirm 
Perey [S., 1912], Bristol. 
Martin [S., 1902], Walton-on-Thames. 
Martin Jouns [S., 1912), Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
CHarLes Wiurraw [S., 1915], Cambridge. 
ANDREW Tebrorr [S., 1912]. 
STEPHENS: HERBERT STANLEY [N., 1913]. 
Tunnarp: Hy. BartHoLtomew [8. 1914]. 
Waite: THEODORE FraNcIs HansrorpD [S., 1913]. 
Wiacins: Joun Stantey [S., 1913], Brighton. 
Wititis: Witrtam Erra [S., 1908}, Pentre, 
Wales. 


WoopRroFPE: 


SPENCE : 


South 


NORMAN Freperic [8., 1911}. 


Che Chairman formally to present the Revised Schedule 
of Professional Charges and move its adoption and that the 
existing Schedule be withdrawn. [N.B.—Copies of the 
Revised Schedule were issued to members during the week end- 
ing 1st March. | 


An EXTRA-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING will 
he held on Monday, LOth March 1919, at 5 p.m., for the 
purpose of a discussion on PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE MOMENT. 








The EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
will be held on Monday, 17th March 1919, at 5 p.m., for the 
following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meetings (Special and 
Business) held Monday, 3rd March 1919; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 
election. 

Sir FRANK BAINES, K.B.E., M.V.O., to read a Pape 
on “WAR FACTORIES AND SHEDS : their Construction 
ind Adaptation to Future Needs.” 








R.I,B.A. Publications. 
Just Published. 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES : Cottage Designs awarded Premiums 
in the Competitions conducted by the R.I.B.A. with the concurrence of 
the Local Government Board. Demy 4to. 5s. net; post free, 5s. 6d. 

DILAPIDATIONS. A Handbook prepared by the PRACTICE STANDING Com- 
MITTER of the R.L.B.A. and issued by the Authority of the Council. 
Second Edition, Revised. Demy So. 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. 9 

9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 


